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ACCORDING TO STUDIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
AND THE INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT PACKERS, THIS 
>1S WHAT HAPPENED TO THE CONSUMERS MEAT DOLLAR 


Se te Lee ee a 





‘DURING THE TEN YEAR PERIOD FROM 1925 TO 1935. 


complete circle 


represents the dollar “ 
~ This upper half represents the portion “Ss 
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/’ received by the PRODUCER of the LIVESTOCK “¢ 
’ during the ten year period. If is SOcents or 500 mills. ‘: 


The lower half of this circle showsthe distribution 
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of the other fifty cents to the various interests. 





The retailer 
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Profit 3©* \ received this 


— \ portion or 26%. 
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He spent it 

e as shown to 
i A the left. 
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The retailer 

spent |I4* or this 

portion of the 26*¢ 

for wages and 
salaries. 


DENVER UNION 
STOCKYARD CO. 


distributed the 7 mills 
it received out of each 
consumer's dollar as follows — 


For feed -paid to growers.... 1.33 mills 
For wages and Salaries.... 1.45 

For repairs - water, misc. ... 1.65 
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The 
packer 
0 


processor, 
received this 
portion- “\ 


os 


oe 
The packer paid outs > 
this portion, 13.6% of \G 
Nirou@aieee a7 charges benwcen 


handling expense.> grower.and packer, 
A except railroad, or 
= |.4¢ out of each consumers 
dollar, This is divided_ 
; about one half to commission 
firms,etc., and one half, 7Z/ioth of 
one cent or 7mills to stockyard 
companies. , Directly to the left is shown 
how this 7mills is spent by 


THE DENVER UNION STOCKYARD CO, 


All. 
marketing 


a 


In other words, out of the consumer’ meat dollar, or 1,000 mills, 
THE DENVER UNION STOCK YARD CO., as profit on its investment, 
received one mill or one tenth of a cent, one thousandth part of 
the consumers dollar. Had all this profit been eliminated, and had 


it been paid to the 


grower, the Producers income would. 


have been increased one mill or from 500 to 501 mills. 


Information adapted with permission of The University of Chicago Press 
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@ THE HOUSEWIFE WILL SPEND LESS FOR MEAT AS HER INCOME IS CURTAILED 








= = “ 
tf “HOW ABOUT A NICE 
STEAK, MRS. BARTLET?” 


NYO 


“THANKS, MR. MILLER, 
BUT | THINK I'LL TAKE 
HAMBURGER TODAY” 











WHO FIXES THE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK? 


@ Statements are often made about the packing industry which are not based on 
well-considered facts. One sometimes hears it said that livestock prices are determined 
by the packers. As a matter of fact, this is far from true. To the packer a hog is so 
much ham, bacon, lard, pork chops, etc., on the hoof. Before he can set a price on 
the hog he has to know what these products will sell for on the wholesale market. 
He must then buy the hog at a price that will allow for his processing costs, distrib- 
uting costs, and taxes. What the packer can pay for livestock is determined largely 
by just one thing—what the housewife will pay for meat. 

The problems of the packer and the farmer are intimately related. Armour and Com- 
pany does everything it can to be of service to the raiser of livestock. We like to see 


the producer get good prices, for that means greater prosperity for him, and for us, too. 
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Editorial 


Sheep and Wool 


It is certain that the agricultural policy embodied in 
the Soil Conservation Act of 1936 will be continued. The 
75th Congress, which convenes in January, can hardly fail 

’ to appropriate for this work in 1937 as 
Soil liberally as it did for 1936 when five hun- 
Conservation dred million dollars was voted. The law 

continues in effect. Its constitutionality 
has not been questioned and no action on that line is likely 
to be brought. 


It is provided in the law that administration of its provi- 
sions is to be turned over to the states in 1938. State legis- 
latures meeting this winter are expected to provide plans 
and machinery which must meet the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in each case before the federal funds are 
made available to states. Stockmen and farmers will need 
to take an active interest in the laws to be passed by their 
state legislatures for this purpose. 


In rejecting the Agricultural Adjustment Act, the Su- 
preme Court stated that the Constitution debars the federal 
government from acting to control agricultural production. 
Presumably the states may do so. Possibly some of them 
may take such a step in the passage of the laws to permit 
them to receive the federal grants contemplated in the act 
of 1936. 


No announcement has been made as to whether an 
amendment to the Soil Conservation Act to authorize pay- 
ments to individuals who follow prescribed conservation 
practices in the use of government owned lands will again 
be introduced. 


As stated, the Congress must make annual appropri- 
ations of funds for payments to be made under the law. 
The last Congress rejected the recommendations of the 
President, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture which favored “the enactment of processing 
taxes on a broader base but with lower rates than were in 
effect under the Agricultural Adjustment Act.” This ques- 
tion is likely to come up again in the next Congress when 
the revenue bill is under consideration. 


A summary of a study of livestock financing, made at 
Northwestern University by Dr. Harry J. Jordan, is printed 
in this issue. The summary contains nothing particularly 

new or suggestive, but replies of large num- 
Where bers of borrowers to the questions asked 
To Borrow are of interest. The author appears to 

question the propriety of the continuation 
of the government’s connection with such.financial service 
as is in effect through the Farm Credit Administration. 


Comment on 


Affairs 


The Intermediate Credit Banks had offered discounting 
service on agricultural and livestock paper for several years 
prior to 1931. The old Farm Loan Board was not author- 
ized to go nearly so far in organizing and supervising the 
companies that make the original loans as is now done by 
the F.C.A. through the Production Credit Associations. But 
it was not the new law of 1933 that made the government 
concern such a large holder and handler of livestock obli- 
gations. The depression did that through the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, which was put into operation 
in 1932. The R.F. C. was chiefly designed to preserve the 
banks and along with them, client borrowers who could not 
pay their obligations. The banks of deposit simply could 
not stay with their livestock borrowers, whose notes are 
for comparatively short periods. The Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporations were organized under the R.F.C. by 
authority of the Steiwer-Carey amendment. The R.A.C.C.’s 
were carrying their maximum volume of livestock paper 
when the F.C.A. was created in 1933 to consolidate govern- 
ment activities in the field) of agricultural finance. 


There was no question at that time as to the propriety 
of such action. Nothing else could have saved the situa- 
tion. There is and should be no hindrance now to the re- 
engaging in livestock financing by banks of deposit. But 
there has been no change in the law or the conditions affect- 
ing the ability of those banks to carry livestock paper 
through a time of financial stringency. It is not reasonable 
to expect the F.C.A. facilities to operate on a minimum 
skeleton basis in normal times and yet be ready to assume 
the main part of the load in an emergency. 


The critics must also be reminded that while the F.C.A. 
has wide powers over the agencies for which it principally 
discounts, yet it is not loaning public money. It does put 
the support of the government back of its debentures, but 
its working funds come from the sale of those debentures 
to investors. 


Banks and independently organized loaning agencies 
usually are not in position to combine their loans and the 
collateral in such a way as to issue debentures on their own 
account. Such may be possible for some of the larger ones, 
or possibly for combinations of smaller ones. Some banks 
do not desire to undertake for themselves the task of super- 
vision and inspection that is inseparable from the general 
run of livestock loans. Larger banks, insurance companies, 
or even industrial corporations may be willing, if commer- 
cial loaning does not recover to its former volume, to dis- 
count for smaller banks or for non-government loan agencies 
at rates acceptable to both sides. 


- 





It is not likely or desirable that the F.C.A. will monop- 
olize the financing of agricultural and livestock production. 
It should, however, retain a sufficient amount of that busi- 
ness to make sure that it can, when need arises, take on 
the major part of the load as it did between 1932 and 1934. 

The recent advance in wool values brings to the mind 
of every grower the question, “How far will it go, and how 
long will it last?” 

answer. Sheepmen, being included in that offi- 
Wool cial class of “incorrigible optimists” must of course 
Prices take the bullish view. If the trend continues they 

may see their debt payments completed and reach 
the place where they can reasonably think about reserves 
and better living. 

It is gratifying to know that the present improvement 
is based upon advances abroad, an active goods market, and 
light stocks in Boston. These factors have established the 
Boston quotation of 94 cents, clean basis, for territory 
staple for the first time since 1929. Prior to that year the 
dollar mark had been maintained and exceeded since 1916. 

But there are no distinct periodic peaks in the price 


Of course, no one can give the correct 
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line to justify a forecast of future prices. It is worth 
while, however, to notice that, between 1905 and 1915. 
Boston clean prices for territory staple wools stayed within 
the range of 51 to 76 cents. Then the war years and the 
$2 top. And 1921 with a bottom of 75 cents and the 
climb back to $1.60 in 1924. That was the wool peak for 
the now famous “crazy twenties.” Wool prices were lower 
and halting from 1925 to 1929 while most commodities still 
soared. Perhaps this latter fact affords some grounds for 
counting upon continuation of the present trend. 

The most that can be said from the charts is that it 
took wool eight years to go from the 1924 post-war top to 
its 1932 low. The general trend has now been upward for 
four years. We leave the rest to our economists and opti- 
mists. The woollies are in good condition and well along in 
the growth of a light-shrinking and super-quality clip for 
the 1937 market. Events at Washington and abroad be- 
tween now and shearing time should afford a basis for at 
least a short-range guess as to business stability or advance. 



























Substitution on Off-Cars 


Ordered for Sheep 
Loading 


AS reported in the June issue of 
the Wool Grower, numerous rail- 
roads had proposed changes in the 
rules governing the making of substi- 
tutions for cars ordered by livestock 
shippers. Since the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
I.C.C. 17,000, rendered in 1931, the 
tariffs have provided for substituting 
double the number of single-deck cars 
when double-decks could not be sup- 
plied as ordered. 

Early this year, however, the numer- 
ous carriers gave notice of a change 
in the regulations that would authorize 
them to use their own judgment in 
connection with substituting cars. In 
connection with sheep loading, it was 
proposed that where the shipper or- 
dered three double-deck cars 36 feet 
in length, the carrier might furnish 
six single-deck cars of the same 
length, or five single-deck 40-foot cars. 
In the latter case, the shipper would 
have 16 feet less of length than he 
ordered and needed. The proposed 
new rule maintained the furnishing of 
double the number of 36-foot single- 
deck cars for the number of double- 






















decks ordered, but in numerous cases 
the shipper would have been injured 
by the furnishing of limited numbers 
of 40-foot single cars as proposed by 
the carriers. Injury would have been 
worked against shippers also in the 
proposed method of substituting single- 
deck cars of either length for ordered 
40-foot cars. 

The proposed new item was sus- 
pended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at the request of Charles 
E. Blaine, representing the National 
Wool Growers Association and the 
American National Live Stock Associ- 
ation. Charles A. Stewart of Fort 
Worth also was active in the case as 
representative of Texas livestock as- 
sociations. Hearings were held and 
the case was argued for livestock 
shippers in Washington in August. 

The official decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was ren- 
dered on October 22, 1936, and com- 
pletely supports the conditions and 
representations entered by the repre- 
sentatives of the livestock shippers. 
The Commission refused to consider 
rather elaborate data submitted by the 
railroads to show the actual average 
loading weight of different classes of 
cars with different kinds of livestock. 
It was held that the material did 
not show how the figures were col- 


lected, nor the territory covered 
for the loading weights claimed to be 
representative. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the showing of the 
railroads was that the average loading 
of sheep in 36-foot double-deck cars 
was 19,000 pounds, and in 40-foot 
double-deck cars, 21,500 pounds. 
These weights are below the minima 
now in effect. 

The Commission, in its decision, 
recognized the desire of the railroads 
to have some limit in supplying car 
orders from the equipment that might 
be available at the time, but made 
certain that shippers would not be 
put to the necessity of paying freight 
on minimum weights of parts of cars 
that might need to be loaded when 
the carrier does not furnish exactly 
what is called for. The carriers will 
be required to adhere to the rule of 
furnishing double the number of 36- 
foot single-deck cars if double-deck 
cars of the same length are ordered 
for sheep and not available. The only 
change in the former rule and custom 
now allowed is in connection with the 
substitution of 40-foot single-deck cars 
for 36-foot double-deck cars ordered 
by shippers. For small numbers of 
cars ordered, double the number of 
single-decks must be furnished. How- 
ever, eleven single-deck 40-foot cars 
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may now be substituted for an order 
of six 36-foot cars. In this case, the 
actual length furnished to the shipper 
is 440 feet as contrasted with 432 feet 
ordered. In the orders of 36-foot 
cars at the rate of seven or more, the 


railroads will be allowed to substitute 
slightly smaller numbers of single- 
deck 40-foot cars. However, in no 
case will they be permitted to furnish a 
lesser total length to that ordered by 
the shipper. 








The Denver and Ogden 


Wool Auctions 


TOTAL of about three million 
pounds of wool was sold in the 
sales held by Merrion and Wilkins at 
Denver during the week of October 12, 
and at Ogden in the following week. 
The offerings in the two sales 
amounted to five and a half million 
pounds, with about equal amounts in 
each sale. Of this, 793 thousand 
pounds was sold in the Denver auc- 
tion, and 824 thousand pounds was 
sold by private sale after the close of 
the auction. At Ogden, 1,400,000 
pounds, or half the offering, was sold 
in the auction, and 190 thousand 
pounds subsequently by private sale. 
On the whole, the results of the 
sales were fairly well in line with cur- 
rent Boston quotations, it having been 
estimated that prices on purchases 
made by dealers averaged between 
80 and 85 cents on the clean basis. 
These figures leave ordinary shipping 
and handling charges as the margin 
between Denver costs and the Boston 
values. 

While sixteen buyers were present, 
the best prices were chiefly paid by 
two firms. Mr. Hackett, buyer for 
the Nichols topmaking company, was 
the largest single purchaser, taking 
800,000 pounds in the two sales. His 
bids were usually on a level with Bos- 
ton quotations, less freight expense. 
Other bidders held orders from manu- 
facturers and were responsible for 
higher prices on many lots that got 
away from them. Among these bid- 
ders was Mr. Lister, representative 
of the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration, who obtained 200,000 pounds 
inthe auctions. Draper and Company 
took 300,000 pounds. It seems prob- 
able that the result of the sales would 


have been quite different if the dealers 
had not had the competition of mill 
buyers. 

In both sales the regular auction was 
conducted during the afternoon of each 
of the first four days of the week. 
Sample bags of the offerings catalogued 
for the day were on display in the fore- 
noon, and the auction was conducted 
in the afternoon. This permitted buy- 
ers to examine and appraise a limited 
number of lots and to see them sold 
before going over the offerings of the 
next day. 

Some clips netted their growers less 
than could have been obtained at 
shearing time. It was explained, how- 
ever, that in many such cases the buy- 
ers misjudged the shrinkage and really 
had offered more than value. How- 
ever that may be, it must be recog- 
nized that the auction plan gives buyers 
an excellent chance to check them- 
selves by comparing different clips at 
the same time and by comparing their 
own estimates, through the bidding, 
with those of their competitors. All 
of which recalls the old saying that 
“public selling is a good system for 
good clips; but heavy or inferior clips 
are likely to be better sold at home 
if there is a buyer who offers the cur- 
rent price.” 

There was a material rise in the for- 
eign market and in Boston at about 
the time the sales closed and prices at 
later private sales reflected some of 
this advance. 


The Denver Sale 


Tags and other off-sorts were en- 
tirely disposed of on Monday, October 
12, but when the regular graded and 
original bag lines were reached, most 


1) 


of the bids were rejected. This was 
also the case on the second day, but 
on Thursday and Friday about 25 per 
cent of the bids were accepted. On 
the final day, Friday, some of the 
lots on which bids had been rejected 
were again offered. While it was not 
known whether the management had 
made any change in the reserve prices, 
sales were quite heavy on that day, 
many of the bids amounting to as 
much as one cent per pound above 
what had previously been offered for 
the same lots. The wools sold at Den- 
ver were chiefly of Wyoming origin 
and of fine grade. The original bag 
lots sold comprised 605,300 pounds 
for which the average price was 25.22 
cents. It is interesting to note that 
the medium grades are now selling 
higher in the grease than the fine 
grades. In the auction and subse- 
quent private sales the weight and 
average prices for each grade were as 
follows: 


Average 

GRADE Weight Price 
Fine ~<..... __.........----608,100 Ibs. 26.59c 
Half Blood ___.........193,000 lbs. 29.68c¢ 
Three-Eighths Blood... 76,350 lbs. 31.49c 
Quarter Blood _._._... 21,300 lbs. 30.22c 


The Ogden Sale 


At this sale a larger proportion of 
the offerings was sold in the auction 
than was done at Denver. Auction 
bids were accepted on _ 1,389,000 
pounds, and up to October 28 an ad- 
ditional weight of 192,000 pounds had 
been sold by private treaty. The 
weights and average prices for the 
various grades were as follows: 


Average 

GRADE Weight Price 
ie 1 ee. 2 
Half Blood —_. 157,400 lbs. 30.87c 
Three-Eighths Blood....142,900 lbs. 31.85c 
Quarter Blood 49,400 lbs. 29.86c 


A total of 637,500 pounds of origi- 
nal bag fine wool averaged 26.41 
cents. The Ogden wools were chiefly 
of Idaho and Utah origin. At this 
sale, over one million pounds upon 
which bids had been rejected during 
the first four days was re-offered on 
Friday, and of this, about three hun- 
dred thousand pounds was disposed of. 








Range Conservation 
Program Modified 


HE provision of the 1936 range- 
improvement program in the west- 
ern region that range-building prac- 
tices have prior approval of county 
committees before being put into effect 
by stockmen has been modified to per- 
mit practices begun since September 8, 
1936, to qualify for payments. This 
change, which became effective on Oc- 
tober 23, was made when it became 
evident that too short a time would 
remain this year for the completion of 
the practices if stockmen had to wait 
for a prior examination of their ranches 
and approval by the county committees. 
Under the range improvement pro- 
gram, the payment to each owner or 
operator participating is limited by the 
number of livestock his ranch is able 
to support. Range examiners of the 
Forest Service examine the ranches 
and on the basis of their recommenda- 
tions the grazing capacity is established 
by the county committees which ad- 
minister local phases of the program. 
The total payments for each ranch 
are limited to $2 per animal unit. 
Administration of the range improve- 
ment program in thirteen western 
states (Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming) is 
being carried out by the Western Divi- 
sion of the Agricultural Administration, 
of which George E. Farrell is the direc- 
tor. 





Meat Supply Lowest in 
Fifteen Years 


oo smallest supply of meats in 
more than fifteen years as a result 
of the drought was forecast for 1937 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
mics in its report, issued November 10, 
on the outlook for meat animals and 
meats. The 1937 meat supply, how- 
ever, may be about equal to that of 
1935. In its summary, the Bureau 
said: 
The reduction will be most pronounced 
in pork and in the better grades of beef. As 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 
Shows 


International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago—November 28-December 5 


Great Western Live Stock Show, Los 
Angeles, Calif.—December 14-19 


Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah— 
January 8-14, 1937 


Denver Stock Show, Denver—Janu- 
ary 16-23, 1937 


Southwestern Exposition and ‘Fat 
Stock Show, Ft. Worth, Texas— 
March 12-21, 1937 


Conventions 


California Wool Growers, San Fran- 
cisco—November 19-20 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers, San 
Angelo—December 3-4 


Montana Wool Growers, Billings— 


January 4-6, 1937 


Washington Wool Growers—January 
8-9, 1937 

Oregon Wool Growers—January 12- 
13, 1937 


American National, El] Paso, Texas— 
January 12-14, 1937 


Idaho Wool Growers—January 14-16, 
1937 


Utah Wool Growers, Salt Lake City— 
January 19-20, 1937 


National Wool Growers, Albuquerque, 
N. M.—January 26-28, 1937 











further improvement in consumer demand is 
in prospect, the general level of livestock 
and meat prices is expected to be higher 
than for several years. 


Even under favorable conditions for feed 
production in 1937, 1938, and 1939, it 
hardly seems probable that total slaughter 
supplies will reach before 1940, a level equal 
to the 1930-34 average. With such a feed- 
grain production in the next few years, and 
if livestock production is in the reduced 
volume as now appears probable, the posi- 
tion of livestock producers in ‘general will 
be relatively more favorable than that of 
cash-grain farmers. 

The reduction in the meat supply is at- 
tributed to the feed shortage caused by the 
1936 drought, which seriously affected 
much of the livestock-producing region. 
The feed situation this year will affect the 
trend of hog numbers more than the trend 
of any other species of livestock. 

The number of pigs produced in 1937 
will be sharply curtailed, although the 
number of hogs on farms at the beginning 
of 1937 may not be greatly different from 
that of a year earlier. Cattle numbers also 
will be reduced, possibly by 3 or 4 per cent. 

The number of stock sheep on farms on 
January 1, 1937, may be even larger than 
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a year earlier, and the number of lambs on 
feed for market may also be larger. In 
terms of animal units which allow for dif- 
ferences in size and feed requirements, the 
total number of all livestock on farms on 
January 1, 1937, will be somewhat smaller 
than on January 1, 1936, or on January 
1, 1953. 

Slaughter of cattle and calves is expected 
to be materially smaller in numbers in 1937 
than in 1936, and because of the prospec- 
tive marked reduction in cattle feeding and 
the result in decrease in average weight, the 
production of beef will be reduced rela- 
tively more than the number of cattle 
slaughtered. It seems probable that hog 
slaughter in 1937 will be much smaller than 
in 1936. Sheep and lamb slaughter in 
1937 may not be very different from that 
of the preceding year. 


Rambouillet Breeders’ 
Banquet at Frontier 
Centennial 


HE American Rambouillet Sheep 

Breeders Association entertained a 
large group of its members and other 
prominent men of the sheep industry 
at a banquet at the Westbrook Hotel 
in Fort Worth, Texas, on October 5. 

W. D. Candland of Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah, president of the association, in 
an informal talk following the dinner, 
spoke of the necessity for the adoption 
by Rambouillet breeders of rules and 
regulations governing the sale of their 
sheep to foreign countries, to prevent 
the sale of stock at prices below the 
current market value in the United 
States. 

J. H. King of Laramie, Wyoming, a 
director of the Rambouillet Association, 
urged Texas to cherish the fine-wooled 
sheep, commenting briefly on the rise 
of crossbreeding, which, at no great 
distance in the future, would make it 
extremely difficult to find good sires for 
Rambouillet flocks. The two trophies 
won by Mr. King on his champion ram 
and ewe at the Frontier Centennial 
were presented to him during the eve- 
ning. 

Other prominent speakers were W. 
S. Alge of Arlington, Ohio, another 
association director; J. M. Jones and 
Roy W. Snyder of the Texas A. & M. 
College; W. G. Kammlade of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and F. S. Hultz of 
the University of Wyoming. 
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National Broadcast on Public Lands 


HE question of the administration 
of public grazing lands was briefly 
but forcefully treated by radio from 
KOA Station at Denver, Colorado, on 
October 31. The time and facilities 
for the broadcast were donated by 
the National Broadcasting Company. 
The time was used jointly by the 
National Wool Growers Association 
and the American National Live Stock 
Association. The usual Farm and 
Home Hour, which is broadcast at 
Saturday noon from Chicago or Wash- 
ington, was set apart for this purpose. 
Since the broadcast was put on at 
12:30 Eastern Time, it was not gen- 
erally obtainable in the western states. 
The NBC Farm and Home broadcast 
is usually put on from San Francisco 
at the noon hour, and the San Fran- 
cisco office was not connected at the 
right time on October 31. 

After twelve minutes of music and 
announcement which were put on at 
Chicago, Mr. F. E. Mollin of the 
American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation explained the Denver broad- 
cast. Following that, the Secretary of 
the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation and J. Elmer Brock, vice presi- 
dent of the American National Live 
Stock Association, conducted a dia- 
logue regarding the grazing on public 
lands under the title “Your Meat and 
Western Range Lands.” Following 
this discussion there was a_ shorter 
talk by Mr. A. A. Smith in explan- 
ation and support of the beef grading 
bill which was introduced in Con- 
gress last May. Mr. C. J. Abbott, 
for the American National Live Stock 
Association, then discussed in plain 
but forceful terms the attitude of the 
cattlemen toward the Canadian 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement. 

In introducing the speakers for the 
hour, Mr. Mollin made the following 
statement: 

We are happy to bring to the National 
Farm and Home Hour family a message 
from the cattle and sheep producers of the 


range areas in the states west of the Mis- 
souri River. We will shortly present several 


of the most prominent stockmen of the 
West in short talks on timely subjects, and, 
in addition, will sandwich music typical of 
the West in between their remarks. 

A few years ago ours was a region set 
apart by great distance, and relatively few 
visitors from the East ever got out into the 
real heart of the range territory. Today, 
with good roads, fast automobiles, and other 
means of rapid transit, we are no longer 
isolated, and throughout the vacation 
season cars from any one of our forty-eight 
states may be found any day in hitherto 
remote places. We are glad to have this 
closer contact, because our problems are 
much like yours. Every livestock producer 
in the nation has a common interest in the 
tariff, the reciprocal trade treaties, and other 
agreements negotiated with foreign coun- 
tries affecting imports of agricultural com- 
modities. One of our speakers today will 
talk to you more in detail on this subject. 
Another will present a matter of growing 
interest to housewives both on the farm and 
in the city, and that is the question of the 
grading and stamping of beef. It is only 
in recent months that there has been any 
substantial publicity of this development in 
the marketing of our product, and I am sure 
every listener will want to know more about 
it. Finally, we want to tell you something 
about the lands on which we produce live- 
stock in this western country. They are 
quite different from the farms and meadows 
with which many of you are most familiar. 
Many of those who have traveled in western 
country doubtless have thought certain of 
the lands seen were not good for anything, 
but livestock is produced on just such desert 
and mountain lands. Much of what you 
have heard about this vast public domain 
is incorrect, and is in the nature of propa- 
ganda put out by agencies seeking some sel- 
fish end. *It will, therefore, be our purpose 
to tell you some of the facts about these 
lands and their use by livestock producers. 

I want also to tell you a little about the 
organizations which represent western live- 
stock producers in their outside contacts 
and which are sponsoring this program to- 
day. The American National Live Stock 
Association, which I represent, is the official 
spokesman for the western range cattle in- 
dustry. It was organized in 1898, and has 
always had its headquarters at Denver. It 
has been continuously active since that time 
in representing the industry at Washington 
and wherever concerted action was neces- 
sary. The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion—of which Mr. Marshall, one of today’s 
speakers, is secretary—was organized in 
1865, and is the spokesman for the lamb 
and wool producers of the western country. 
Its headquarters are at Salt Lake City. Both 


of these organizations have long championed 
the improvement of breeds in livestock, 
knowing that in order to keep the good will 
of the consumer, producers must be con- 
stantly alert to develop the best type of 
livestock possible and thereby insure a steady 
supply of good quality meats. To further 
this end, these two organizations took a 
leading part some fifteen years ago in the 
formation at Chicago of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, which operates for 
the protection of both producer and con- 
sumer, prevents unfair attacks upon the 
meat industry from any and every source, 
and helps to advertise the good qualities of 
meat. You have heard their programs many 
times and from many stations. 

In speaking to you today, it is our hope 
that we can develop a closer contact with 
the farmers of the corn belt and eastern 
states and with the consumers of our prod- 
ucts in the cities. We all have much in 
common, and in years to come will find 
many opportunities to work together to 
good advantage. 


Your Meat and Public Grazing 
Lands 


The dialogue between Messrs. Mar- 
shall and Brock was as follows: 


Marshall: Mr. Brock, our subject sounds 
as though the people in New York, Chicago, 
Boston or New Orleans really had an interest 
in the grazing of livestock in this inter- 
mountain and Pacific Coast country. 

Brock: Well, I think they have. 

Marshall: How do you figure that out? 

Brock: Don’t you think it would be bet- 
ter first to tell what lands we are talking 
about? 

Marshall: Yes. You go ahead. 

Brock: We’re talking about 728 million 
acres of land west of a line that runs north 
and south through the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, and extends 
out to the Pacific Coast. These grazing 
lands are located in 16 states. They are the 
kind that are useful only for grazing live- 
stock upon their natural vegetation. They 
make up three fourths of the area of these 16 
states. They are equal to 40 per cent of 
the land area of the whole United States. 

Marshall: That’s covering some territory. 

Brock: Yes, it is,—but of course ‘you 
should understand that these grazing lands 
have a very light rainfall and are not to be 
compared to farm lands of the East and 
South, nor to the very productive irrigated 
lands in the same states. 

Marshall: Well, suppose you get back to 
the connection between these lands we’re 
talking about and the national meat supply. 


- 








Brock: That is easy. Government reports 
show that we have in this country about 30 
million head of cattle that furnish the prin- 
cipal part of our beef supply. Of these, 
quite a bit more than one half are raised on 
the lands we are talking about in 16 states 
in the West and Southwest. So, you see, 
what happens to that land comes pretty close 
to the tables and pocket books of all the 
people in this country. In addition, these 
lands support nearly three fourths of the 
sheep that grow our wool and produce the 
lamb and mutton which is so largely used 
in the eastern states. 

Marshall: Well, I guess that convinces our 
audience and their families that they really 
have a direct concern in these grazing lands 
that make possible this large livestock indus- 
try in our western states. But, Mr. Brock, 
you said that everyone would be affected Sy 
what happens to these 728 million acres of 
grazing land. Haven’t they always been 
there, and won’t they always be there? What 
can happen to them? 

Brock: Well, Marshall, I might as well 
tell you and these people who are listening 
in now about this government report that 
has stirred things up so. 

Marshall: What report is that? 


Brock: It’s known as Senate Document 
199 and was put out last spring by the U. 
S. Forest Service. As an official publication 
it says that all this land you and I are talk- 
ing about has suffered a depletion of 52 per 
cent of its capacity for growing grass and 
other plants that cattle and sheep eat. 

Marshall: That’s a pretty strong state- 
ment. If true, it really can be serious to 
those who eat meat or wear wool, and that 
means everyone. You seem to have a doubt 
as to whether the situation is as bad as these 
government officials say it is. 

Brock: Yes, I do doubt their figures. 

Marshall: How long have you been fa- 
miliar with these lands? 

Brock: I’ve been raising cattle in Wyom- 
ing for 48 years. I’ve traveled the whole 
state and a good deal in other cattle- 
raising sections, and in my opinion the For- 
est Service statement as to the damage to 
the forage crop is grossly exaggerated. In 
fact, the serious damage has been done with 
the plow by turning under grass to meet 
homestead requirements where there was 
insufficient moisture to grow crops. This 
is the true cause of the dust bowls. 

Marshall: Doesn’t this government pub- 
lication you are referring to tell how the 
experts measured this depletion they are 
alarming the public about? Don’t they 
prove their case? 

Brock: That’s the funny part of it. This 
group of men who put out this 600-page 
report are all highly trained scientists but 
they tell the public almost nothing about 
how they reached their conclusion. There 
is no chance to check their statements. 

Marshall: You wouldn’t say they are 
completely wrong, would you? 


Brock:Oh, no! Not at all. Of course 
there are some places where something needs 
to be done about the condition of the range. 
We'll come to that. But I haven’t found 
any stockman or economist in the West who 
agrees with these men in thinking that our 
flocks and herds need to be cut down by 38 
per cent to have good grazing in the future. 

Marshall: If that were done, it would 
mean pretty high priced meat and wool for 
quite a while, wouldn’t it? 

Brock: Certainly. But I don’t think it’s 
necessary. I don’t think any drastic action 
is necessary or would be wise. A large part 
of these lands have been grazed for 50 years, 
and many of them grow as much forage for 
livestock as they ever did. Tom Cooper, 
president of the Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association, told the convention at Sheridan 
in July that he has known some parts of 
Wyoming intimately for 50 years, and in 
places there is more feed now than there 
was then. 

Marshall: Would you say that there are 
some things that can and should be done to 
make sure of good grazing in the future 
and of the needed supply of livestock? 

Brock: Yes, I have some ideas on that 
that I would like to go into. 

Marshall: Before we go into that, let us 
take a minute or two to talk about the wild 
life and game animals that live on these 
grazing lands. Are there any deer or ante- 
lope left out there? 

Brock: Not only are there plenty of them 
left, but the numbers are increasing. 

Marshall: You really mean that there is 
more game in these western states than there 
was some years ago? 

Brock: Absolutely. The Forest Service, 
which is in the Department of Agriculture, 
shows that. There are 88 million acres of 
grazing land in the national forest reserva- 
tions in the West. This is around half the 
total forest area. None of this grazing land 
has much timber on it, though it carries 
some growth of brush or less useful trees. 
But the point is that there is a lot of game 
on these forest lands, and that it is increas- 
ing. These reports show that there were 
over a million deer on these lands in 1934. 
That was an increase of 30 per cent in five 
years. In some sections there has been a 
60 per cent increase in the number of deer 
during the past ten years. 

Marshall: Then the boys of today are 
assured of a chance to get their deer when 
they grow up. I’m glad you make that plain. 
But how about this idea that the stockmen 
want to get rid of the game and wild life. 

Brock: There’s nothing to it. On the 
contrary, 99 per cent of the stockmen want 
to see the game kept up. They are sports- 
men themselves and obey the game laws. 
When out in the high hills they like to see 
the deer and the game birds just as do other 
folks who know and love the out-of-door 
life. I'll say this too. In some places the 
deer are so numerous that some of them die 
in winter. That is inhumane and doesn’t do 
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anybody any good. If they are so numerous 
in summer that the stockman must cut 
down his number of cattle in that section, 
then he doesn’t think that is good business 
or true game conservation. 


Marshall: I’m afraid our audience may 
think you and I got lost on this deer hunt 
and forgot that we were to say something 
more about this grazing land business. You 
thought that Senate Document 199 rather 
gave a distorted picture of the situation. Do 
you want to say any more on that? 

Brock: Suppose we get down to placing 
the responsibility for allowing some of these 
lands to deteriorate. Then we can better 
talk about what can be done about it. 

Marshall: All right. You go ahead and 
say what’s in your mind. 

Brock: The most of what damage there 
has been to these grazing lands has been 
upon the part that the government owns 
and controls. 

Marshall: Well then, you put the respon- 
sibility on the government? 

Brock: Yes. The government knew that 
all its land fit for farming was gone. The 
balance was only good for grazing, and it 
wouldn’t either sell or lease that. So our 
government must acknowledge responsibility 
for its own mistakes. 

Marshall: But couldn’t something be done 
to correct the old mistakes of the govern- 
ment? 

Brock: I think the government should 
long ago have sold these lands to stockmen 
at their proper value and let economics and 
good sense develop best use. Possibly that 
still will be done, but it now looks unlikely. 

In 1934 Congress passed the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act. That law was intended to provide 
regulation on the public domain lands with 
the Department of the Interior as landlord 
and the stockmen, not as tenants, but as 
permittees or licensees. 

Marshall: How is the Taylor Act work- 
ing out? 

Brock: It’s too early to tell yet. One 
thing we know is that the stockowners are 
going to have to pay grazing fees on this 
land they have used for many years under 
what was said to be “free use.” In fact, it 
was not free use because the real value of 
the grazing was already tied into and taxed 
with the deeded land. The stockman now 
has a new expense and no new forage. 

Marshall: Mr. Brock, I have heard a good 
many stockmen who must depend on using 
some government land complain because 
government policies made their business un- 
stable. They say they are not safe in build- 
ing up their own lands or improving the 
public range land they have used because 
they may be put out of business by failure 
to get renewals of their permits to run live- 
stock on the public domain or on the graz- 
ing lands of the national forests. Do you 
think there are any grounds for such fears? 

Brock: I’m afraid there are. Of course, 
some of us have been using forest permits 
for 30 years and still are in business. But 
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even so, most of these old timers have been 
required to cut down the number of stock 
permitted to go on the forest lands. In some 
cases this has gone so far that these men 
have deeded land that they no longer need 
and can’t sell. You see, the forest lands pro- 
vide summer range. Most permittees must 
put all their stock on that range in summer. 
Then if the permit is cut down to below the 
number that their owned land will carry 
in the fall and winter, they have a surplus 
of taxed land. That land is good for noth- 
ing but grazing, and no other stockmen will 
buy it because they too are limited in what 
thev can carry through the summer. 


But we hope that attitude will not be con- 
tinued. 

Marshall: Well, it looks as though most 
of our stockmen in the states where the 
big part of the sheep and beef cattle are 
kept must continue to have quite close deal- 
ings with the officials in charge)of the gov- 
ernment lands. 

Brock: Yes, it does. But I think we can 
have confidence in the final developments. 
Governments, you know, often go from one 
extreme to another. For 60 years, our gov- 
ernment gave its public domain nothing but 
neglect. In its zeal to cure wrongs, partly 
real and partly imaginary, maybe it is now 
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my discussion is Our Reciprocal Trade 
Policy. 

When Congress passed the act making 
the negotiation, of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments possiblé catélemén were, pleased. They 
were pleased because ‘they felt it would be 
possidle ‘to . negotiate agrfeenrents. which 
would benefit thesselves‘and other farmers 
by disposing of thgir surplus production in 
other countries.: They were’ pleased again 
when it becarrie apparent -that our first 
agreement was to be with Canada. 

Canada is a good neighbor and a country 
which all Americans respect and honor. 
When our government and Canada com- 








Marshall: In that case, what can the gov- 
ernment do, or what should it do to stabil- 
ize the livestock industry for the general 
good? 


Brock: I think the Forest Service should, 
as I hope they soon will, give greater per- 
manency to the permits of these outfits 
that are loaded up on taxed lands that are 
not good for summer use. You see, these 
stockmen are in the position of owning a 
lot of land that is only good for part of 
the year. And the lands required for other 
months are in the hands of the government 
and allowed to be used only under the per- 
mit system. 


Marshall: Would you say that the same 
is true in respect to the permit system now 
being put into effect on the public domain 
by the Department of the Interior? 


Brock: Much the same. Except that 
everything is new and we can’t see yet just 
how the new grazing administration of the 
Interior Department is going to work out. 
In some places the officials appear to feel 
that every owner who owns enough cattle 
or sheep to make a decent living for his 
family and pay decent wages to his hired 
help is a capitalist and should be cut down. 





On the Winter Range 


going to the other extreme. Also, Mr. Mar- 
shall, we have had quite a few unusually 
dry years of late. The rains of 1936 were 
good in most of the range country except 
in Montana and where I live in Wyoming. 
The weather scientists are predicting that 
the droughts now are over. Normal, natural 
conditions can change the picture greatly. 

Marshall: Then you are not pessimistic 
about the future supplies of beef, lamb and 
wool? 

Brock: No, not on the whole. Probably 
some individuals will have to accept what 
looks like injustice for a time, but by and 
large and in the long run, we fellows trust 
our government to act fairly toward the 
people who need the products of western- 
raised livestock, as well as to those engaged 
in the raising of that livestock. 


The Reciprocal Trade Policy 


Mr. C. J. Abbott of Hyannis, Ne- 
braska, handled reciprocal trade agree- 
ments in the broadcast in the following 
manner: 


Fellow farmers and ranchers of the United 
States: I have seven minutes to discuss a 
subject of great importance to practically 
every farmer in America. The subject of 


menced negotiations, we had no idea that 
there would be any talk of lowering the 
tariff on agricultural products, because you 
will recall, that when the act was passed 
two years ago, it was clearly stated at that 
time that it was not to be administered at 
the expense of American agriculture. 

As the terms of the treaty with Canada 
became-known and we found that most of 
the concessions made by the United States 
were on agricultural products we were a 
little hurt, but the spirit of the cattlemen 
was to make the sacrifice for the general 
good. It helped a great deal to know that 
our loss would be Canada’s gain. 

It soon became apparent, however, that 
Mexican cattle would cross the border in 
great numbers. We found that the benefits 
which we thought were extended only to 
Canada were available to practically every 
country in the world because of the most- 
favored-nation treaties previously negotiated. 
We then realized that the reciprocal trade 
policy was nothing more than a device to 
be used for lowering the tariff. 

We feel that the tariff on cattle and 
cattle products was inadequate before the 
reductions made by the reciprocal treaties. 
Hides, one of the most important cattle 
products, are imported in vast quantities. 
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They were on the free list until the pre- 
vious administration granted a small duty. 
Canned meats bear only a nominal sum. In 
order to be fair to agriculture we feel that 
an adequate duty on’ meat and dairy prod- 
ucts is necessary, because over ‘half the in- 
come of the. farmers’ of the United States 
comes from, and must continue to come 
from, meat and dairy products. 

The President expressed our: thoughts 
when in an address to the industrial groups 
in Boston on November 1, 1932, he said: 
“We need to give to 50,000,000 people, 
who live directly or indirectly upon agri- 
culture, a price for their products in excess 
of the cost of production. That will give 
them the buying power to start your mills 
and mines to work to supply their needs. 
They cannot buy your goods because they 
cannot get a fair price for their products. 
You are poor because they are poor. I favor 
—and do not let the false statements of my 
opponents deceive you—continued protec- 
tion for American agriculture. I favor more 
than that. I advocate measures to give the 
farmer an added benefit, to make the tariff 
effective on his products.” 

Was this policy followed when we sub- 
sequently removed part of the tariff on 
156,000 beef cattle and 52,000 calves? 
True the numbers of cattle allowed to come 
in at the reduced duty are small in com- 
parison with our own production, but they 
have been sufficiently large to have a de- 
pressing effect upon our market. Any farm- 
er who sells on a border market knows this. 

We cattlemen fear, and think we have 
reason to fear, that the Reciprocity Treaty 
signed with Canada may be the first of a 
series of steps that will eventually break 
down the tariff wall so necessary to the very 
existence of the cattle, sheep, and dairy in- 
dustries throughout the United States. We 
are greatly concerned about a proposed Ar- 
gentine Sanitary Treaty, which we feel will 
accomplish this. There are persistent reports 
that the State Department is about to ar- 
range such a treaty. It is definitely known 
that the representatives of the Argentine 
have been engaged in preparing a report on 
how meat is distributed here. The Argen- 
tines, apparently, are getting ready to flood 
the United States with beef. 

Such a treaty was before the Senate at 
the last session of Congress but was averted 
by the opposition of both Democratic and 
Republican senators from the western states. 
The evident purpose of the treaty is to re- 
move the restriction which the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry placed 
upon imports of cattle and fresh beef from 
the Argentine and certain other countries 
because of the prevalence of hoof-and-mouth 
disease in those countries. As most farmers 
know, the foot-and-mouth disease is a men- 
ace of the most serious sort to the American 
cattle and dairy industry. An outbreak 
which occurred in this country some years 
ago spread rapidly into the cattle herds 
of “21 states and nearly became a 


major disaster before it was checked. Its 
eradication involved the destruction of 
thousands of cattle at a terrible loss to the 
nation. 

Natural conditions and different stand- 
ards of living make possible the production 
in South America of fair quality beef at a 
very low cost. We are importing from the 
Argentine a quarter of a million pounds of 
canned beef daily which pays our inade- 
quate duty and still undersells the domestic 
product. If on top of the lowering of the 
duty on Canadian cattle and on top of in- 
creasing quantities of canned meat, millions 
of pounds of cheap South American beef 
is allowed to come in, what is going to 
happen to the American cattle producer? 

If the government in its apparent eager- 
ness to increase trade at the expense of the 
American farmer is successful in further 
reducing duties on cattle and in removing 
the sanitary embargo, the result will be 
nothing short of a calamity to the livestock 
industry. 

Producers and consumers of every kind 
and in every state must unite and demand 
that the American market be preserved for 
the American producer. We cannot believe 
that lasting prosperity will return to this 
country based upon ever increasing imports 
of agricultural products. We demand that 


the Reciprocal Trade Act either be admin-~ 


istered as originally intended and promised, 
or that it be repealed. It should not become 
the tool of those great organizations inter- 
ested only in foreign trade at the expense 
of our greatest industry—agriculture. 





Change in Government 
Bulletins on Wool 
Imports 


AN EW monthly statement (No. 

4060) on foreign wool trade sta- 
tistics is now being issued by the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Trade Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce. It covers 
the imports of unmanufactured and 
semi-manufactured wools into the 
United States, data for which was for- 
merly shown in monthly statement No. 
4053 and the weekly report known as 
No. 4057. 

While the statistics carried in the new 
statement are primarily of greatest im- 
portance to the wool manufacturers and 
dealers, they also have a real interest 
for any one who desires to watch closely 
imports of foreign wool into this 
country. 

In the former monthly statement the 
breakdown of imports was by country 
of origin, but in the new release the de- 
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tail is by grades of wool. In other 
words, instead of stating that so many 
pounds of wool was imported from the 
United Kingdom or Egypt, tables are 
given to show the actual weight, the 
clean content and the value of all car- 
pet wool, imports of which are in largest 
volume, and of both woolen and worsted 
types of apparel wool in the various 
degrees of fineness. Similar data is 
also given for wools in the semi- 
manufactured state, such as rags, 
waste, tops, etc. 

In each instance the weight is given 
for entries going into immediate con- 
sumption and those going into bonded 
warehouses; also, weights of wool with- 
drawn from bonded warehouses for im- 
mediate consumption. From such a 
tabulation it is possible to know quite 
accurately, the amounts of foreign wool 
of different grades going into consump- 
tion during the month covered. 

The data included in the bulletin 
covers all the customs districts and is 
based on importers’ declarations. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Econ- 
omics of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture issues from Boston a weekly 
report of wool statistics which gives the 
country of origin for the different 
grades of wool received at the ports 
of Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 

The publication of the Monthly 
Statement No. 4060 in its present form 
was requested by the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers. Sub- 
scriptions are $2.00 per year and can 
be ordered through the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





Breed Association 
Meetings 


HE annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Rambouillet Sheep Breeders 
Association is called for 7:30 P.M., 
December 3, at the Stock Yard Inn, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois. 
Hampshire breeders will meet in the 
Live Stock Records Building, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, at 2:00 P.M., 
on Wednesday, December 2. This is 
the forty-seventh annual meeting of 
the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation. 
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Around the Range Country 


WYOMING 


Much warm weather was reported 
until the closing week, which was fair- 
ly cold. Rain and snow occurred at 
intervals, especially during the latter 
part of the month, leaving the state 
pretty well supplied with moisture. 
Forage has been excellent nearly every- 
where, and as a consequence livestock 
are in good to excellent condition. Ex- 
ceptionally cold weather occurred the 
first few days of November. 


Shoshoni 


In Fremont County there was an 
abundance of moisture during the last 
half of October, assuring us of ample 
water until snow comes. Feed on the 
public domain and private lands is 
much better when compared with the 
past two years. 

Prices paid for wether lambs ranged 
from 614 to 7 cents, the higher price 
being paid for feeder lambs over 60 
pounds. 

Many fine-wooled ewe lambs have 
changed hands at 7 to 744 cents. These 
lambs are being wintered on pasture and 
hay to supply the anticipated demand 
for breeding ewes next year from the 
drought areas. Yearling ewes have 
been selling at $7. and good-mouthed 
ewes of mixed ages at $5.50. 

The Taylor grazing law is not yet 
in operation in this county although 
the lines for a district have been estab- 
lished. The delay has permitted tramp 
sheepmen who have been ordered out of 
established districts to swarm over into 
our county and they are now a menace 
to those of us who have invested 
thousands of dollars in deeded and 
leased lands. These tramp sheepmen 
not only get the feed on the public 
domain, but will and do steal feed on 
deeded and leased lands unless one is 
standing guard over it every day. 

In a trespass case the courts never 
give the legitimate stockman the pro- 
tection he is entitled to. Consequently, 
we feel that the Taylor Act, no matter 
how drastic the regulations, will be a 
decided improvement over the past 


haphazard methods on the public 
domain. 

We find many articles in the National 
Wool Grower that are both interesting 
and instructive. 


Robson & Scott 


MONTANA 


Unusually warm weather occurred in 
the second and third weeks, the last 
week being abnormally cold. A few 
rains and some snows occurred in high- 
er country, being enough to hinder 
field work, and help some fall grain 
and ranges; but generally more mois- 
ture is needed, especially over the east- 
ern counties. A general migration of 
sheep has been in progress. Livestock 
are in fair to good shape. 


Victor 


All of our stock are turned into fields 
at this season (October 30). We have 
had less rain this month than in the 
previous two or three Octobers. 

In contracts made for feeder lambs, 
wethers and mixed ewes and wethers 
were priced at 7 cents. 

We have about the same number of 
ewe lambs kept for stock replacements. 

Hackett Brothers 


Townsend 


There is fair feed at this time (No- 
vember 8) and the weather is good, 
more favorable, in fact, than for sev- 
eral years past. But the winter out- 
look is not any too good, as the feed 
on the public domain range will be 
poor and that on the privately owned 


lands just fair. 


Seven cents has been the contract 
figure during October on wether lambs 
and also on mixed bunches of ewes and 
wethers, there being no margin on the 
ewe end. Fewer ewe lambs are being 
retained this year for flock replace- 
ments. Yearling ewes are 
around $7 a head. 


selling 


W. Paul Hahn 


Musselshell 


Dry weather and no grass covers the 
report on conditions for November 7. 
The situation this year is the worst 
since 1931. For about 500 miles 
around us the entire country has been 
cleaned up by grasshoppers. 

Eight cents is being paid for ewe 
lambs, mostly fine wools; 714 cents 
for mixed ewes and wether lambs and 
7 cents for wether lambs, the latter 
two groups being feeders. Very few 
ewe lambs have been held back by 
sheepmen for breeding purposes. Fine- 
wooled yearling ewes have been chang- 
ing hands at $6 a head. 

Emil Hansen 


IDAHO 


Warm weather prevailed until the 
closing week which was cooler. Only 
a little rain occurred and thus the land 
is dry generally, needing moisture. 
Early seeded winter grains are good. 
Some pastures and ranges are providing 
sufficient forage for immediate needs, 
but the feed is dry. Livestock are in 
fairly good condition as a rule. 


WASHINGTON 


Unusually warm weather prevailed 
much of the month, but moisture was 
deficient nearly everywhere. Some ear- 
ly grain is doing fairly well, but later 
sowings are spotty; some fields are 
being seeded in the dust. Livestock 
are being fed in some eastern sections 
where forage is poorest. Pasturage is 
good in the western portion. Livestock 
are in fair to good shape. 


McColl 


Our weather and feed conditions 
(October 26) are fair but a little drier 
than Octobers of recent past years. We 
have no green feed for winter range. 
Prospects for dry feed are good. 

Crossbred ewe lambs have recently 
been contracted for 7 to 9 cents. Fine 
wooled yearling ewes have sold at $8. 

We are keeping about the same num- 
ber of ewe lambs as last year. 

Etulain Brothers 


- 








OREGON 


The month was abnormally warm 
and dry, the middle two weeks being 
exceptionally warm. Fall plowing and 
seeding were delayed by dry ground, 
and more than the usual amount of 
spring seeding will be required. There 
is very little range feed available, 
though livestock have done fairly well 
as many of them are being fed. 


Mitchell 


It is very dry here (October 27). The 
old grass on private lands is good, but 
there is no green grass. 

Straight ewe lambs were contracted 
last month from 8 to 9 cents. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes have been 
selling at $8, and whitefaced crossbreds 
at $8.50. 

Coyotes are very bad here and on 
the increase. We believe the only way 
to stop them is with a bounty system 
for the western states. 

Supplies and wages are on the up- 
ward trend. 

Eric L. Laughlin 


Shaniko 


It is dry and hot now, with fair feed 
conditions (October 26). 

Prospects for winter feed are fair. 

In feeder lamb contracts made in 
October, wether lambs were priced at 
$6.50, and mixed ewes and wethers at 
$7.60. On straight ewe lambs con- 
tracted recently, fine-wools and cross- 
breds brought $8. Fine-wooled year- 
ling ewes have been selling at $6. 

About the same number of ewe lambs 
were kept for breeding. 

In my opinion, the regulation of 
Taylor grazing districts has not been 
satisfactory. Holders of licenses on the 
public domain are being required to 
reduce the number of their livestock. 

Coyotes are on the increase and a 
bounty should be placed on them. 

G. W. Lawton 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures were warmer than 
usual through most of the month. Pre- 
cipitation was deficient, only the south- 
ern coastal areas receiving rain in one 
week. Ranges need rain as a conse- 
quence. Livestock are in satisfactory 





condition as a general rule, with ample 
forage available. 


Bakersfield 


Weather and feed conditions are fine 
(October 26). This is a better year, so 
far, than last year. We do not use the 
public domain in the winter, but the 
feed on private lands will be good if 
rains continue. 

Recent contracts for fine-wooled and 
crossbred ewe lambs were made at $6. 
Yearling fine-wools and whitefaced 
crossbreds have been selling at $8.50. 
We have kept the same number of ewe 
lambs as in previous years for breed- 
ing stock. 

Sheepmen generally are not satisfied 
with the regulation of the Taylor graz- 
ing districts. Under the present system 
of local boards, sheepmen are dissatis- 
fied because the grazing is not evenly 
divided. 

Zambarelon Brothers 


Potter Valley 


Our sheep in this section are run in 
an entirely different manner from most 
sheep districts. In the first place, 
practically all lands used for grazing 
sheep are privately owned and there- 
fore are subject to taxation, so while 
there is virtually no herding expense, 
as there is elsewhere, these taxes are 
a greater expense. 

It naturally follows that where a 
sheepman is permanently located, he 
is mighty interested in markets, tariffs, 
taxes, etc., in fact in anything that 
affects his expenses and his income. 
This is no doubt the reason our sheep- 
men got behind predatory animal con- 
trol some fourteen years ago to the tune 
of $8500 per year. This sum has been 
reduced to $5000 where it has remained 
for a number of years, all conceding 
it unsafe to make any further re- 
ductions. In this connection it might 
be well to recall that the assessed num- 
bers of sheep dropped from 200,000 
head down to 63,000 and since preda- 
tory animal control has proven so 
successful, the numbers have increased 
to approximately 150,000. These 
figures are for Mendocino County 
alone. 

We are bordered on the east by the 
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national forest and are satisfied we 
could do a lot better with this coyote 
situation if the federal government 
would take care of its own coyotes the 
way we took care of ours, as the forest 
is the source of our coyotes today. 


Our feed here is largely grass, which 
is, of course, green in the spring and 
dry in summer and fall, most ranges 
having some browse. Under normal 
conditions this feed works fairly well. 
However, in occasional years we have 
rains after the 15th of May, usually in 
June and on those years the feed value 
of our dry grass is greatly depleted. 
During last June we received four 
inches of rain, which naturally damaged 
the grass but for some reason appeared 
to do less damage than other years 
and our ewes kept in better flesh until 
about September 1. Since that date 
ewes dependent on range feed only 
have fallen off. 


Added to this, we have had big fires 
in most of our sheep sections, some- 
thing between 50,000 and 100,000 acres 
of feed going up in smoke. Consequent- 
ly, the approaching winter looks pretty 
tough for a lot of sheep here. 


Range lambs are all cleaned up; a 
few lambs still on feed, but consider- 
ably fewer than normal. Feeder lambs 
went mostly for around 7 cents. Some 
ewe lambs sold for $4.50 per head, with 
$5.50 asked for some. Yearling ewes 
are selling at $6 and $7, one bunch of 
mixed ages going this week (October 
8), for $6. These were mixed breeds. 
More ewe lambs were kept over this 
year for breeding. 


I have no suggestions at the present 
time regarding the work of the associa- 
tion. I think we are working in the 
right direction along the proper lines. 
Just keep hammering away at those in- 
excusable tag discounts and more preda- 
tory animal control. Your advertisers 
might appreciate knowing we even read 
all the ads in the National Wool Gower. 


Hay has sold here for $12 up. It is 
now quoted at $20 baled with practic- 
ally none to be had. Cotton seed is 
quoted at $46, which is a nice accom- 
paniment to a burned range. 

Lee B. Williams, President, 
Mendocino-Lake Wool Growers. 
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Stockton 


The range has been dry since October 
1, with less moisture than in the pre- 
vious two or three years at this time 
(October 26). 

Straight ewe lambs were contracted 
recently at $6 for fine wools, and $7 for 
crossbreds. 

There have been very few ewe lambs 
held over in this section. 

Arbios Brothers 


NEVADA 


Temperatures were above normal 
most of the time, and scattered, local 
precipitation occurred. The only im- 
portant rain fell about the end of the 
third week, which was beneficial to 
ranges and pastures. Cattle roundups 
and the third alfalfa haying are nearly 
done. Sheep are moving toward winter 
range areas. Livestock are in good 
condition as a general rule. 


Lund 


Conditions have been fair to good 
here and a little better than in recent 
years. Prospects for feed on the winter 
ranges are good (October 10). 

We have about the same number of 
lambs to be shipped out that we had last 
year at this time. Feeder lambs were 
contracted in September with wether 
lambs at 7 cents and mixed ewes and 
wethers at 744 cents. Fine-wooled 
ewe lambs brought 8 cents. 

The number of ewe lambs kept over 
for breeding is about the same as last 
year. 

Regulation of the Taylor grazing 
districts will not be established in this 
section until November 1. 

J.C. Riordan 


UTAH 


Mild temperatures prevailed, with no 
hard freezes. The only rain of impor- 
tance occurred about the end of the 
third week, being of importance to 
ranges everywhere. Snow fell in the 
mountains, and livestock are generally 
on lower pastures, or heading for win- 
ter ranges. There has been enough 
pasturage as a rule, and most livestock 
are in good to excellent condition. An 
unusually hard freeze and deep snow 
occurred November 2. 





The notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil Al- 
ter of the U. S. Weather Bureau and 
based upon reports and publications 
for the month of October. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and de- 
sires communications from interested 
readers in any part of the country for 
this department of the Wool Grower 
and also invites comment and opin- 
ions upon questions relating to the 
sheep industry and of importance and 
significance to wool growers. 











Ephraim 


We have had two fairly good storms 
since October 1, and the feed has been 
very good although on the high range 
it was damaged considerably by hard 
frosts. The feed in the valleys is the 
best in years (October 27). 


Feeder lambs were contracted in 
October with wethers at $7 to $7.40, 
and mixed ewes and wethers at $7.25 
to $7.50. Fine-wooled ewe lambs have 
been contracted at 8 cents. Yearling 
ewes have been selling at $8 a head. 


Not quite so many ewe lambs were 
kept over for breeding. 

So far as I know, regulation of Tay- 
lor grazing districts has been all right. 
I cannot think of a better way to man- 
age affairs than through local boards. 
Not very many men around here have 
been required to reduce the number of 
their livestock. 

Rulon P. Peterson 


Ephraim 


Range conditions are good here now 
(October 23), and much better than in 
the previous two or three years. 

Feeder lambs were contracted at 7 
cents, also straight ewe lambs. Year- 
ling ewes are selling at $6.50 per head. 
The number of ewe lambs kept over 
for breeding is about the same as in 
previous years. 

I think the present system of man- 
aging grazing districts through local 
boards is very poor. Holders of li- 
censes on the public domain are being 
required to reduce the number of their 
livestock. 

F. H. Rasmusson 
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St. George 


Since October 1, weather and feed 
conditions have been very good. Pros- 
pects for future feed are also good 
(October 26). 

This month wether lambs for feed- 
ing went at 6 to 714 cents, and mixed 
ewes and wethers at the same price. 
Six to seven and one half cents was also 
paid for straight ewe lambs. Yearling 
ewes have been selling from 6 to 7 
cents. The number of ewe lambs kept 
for breeding is about the same as last 
year. 

Regulation of the Taylor grazing 
districts has not been satisfactory. It 
looks as though licensees of the public 
domain may be required to reduce the 
number of their livestock. 

Joseph W. Prince 


COLORADO 


The first and last weeks were cold, 
but the other weeks were abnormally 
mild. Ample precipitation for imme- 
diate needs occurred over the eastern 
portion, most of it late in the month; 
but western counties are needing mois- 
ture as a rule. The livestock roundup 
has progressed in the western portion, 
and the final crop harvests have pro- 
gressed in the east. Livestock con- 
tinue in good to excellent condition. 


Durango 


Our range conditions are the best in 
years (October 24). | 

This month feeder lambs have been 
contracted for $7.50. Straight ewe 
lambs of the fine-wool class sold for 
$8.50. 

A greater number of ewe lambs were 
kept over for flock replacements. 

J. W. Jarvis 


La Jara 


The weather here has been fair 
(October 25) and feed is the best in 
years. 

Feeder lambs have been contracted 
for 744 cents. Straight ewe lambs were 
also 714 cents. Yearling ewes brought 
about $6.50 a head. 

E. C. Hutchinson 
(Continued on page 28) 












The Sheep Show at the 


Frontier Centennial 


HE Texas Centennial Exposition 

is responsible this year for two 
of the greatest livestock shows ever 
held in the United States. While the 
Centennial is officially at Dallas, it is 
well known that Fort Worth is also 
putting on many notable attractions. 
Included in these was the Frontier 
Centennial Livestock Show held at 
Fort Worth, October 3-11. Another 
and similar display and competition is 
scheduled at the Dallas grounds on Oc- 
tober 29 to November 6. 

The Rambouillet and Delaine class- 
es were the big features of the 
Frontier event. The former breed 
was represented by three Wyoming 
flocks, three from Ohio, nine from 
Texas and one from Oklahoma. The 
following is the list of exhibitors whose 
winnings appear in the table below: 
M. G. Alge’s Sons, Arlington, Ohio; 
C. S. Arn, Kenton, Ohio; J. P. Heath, 
Argyle, Texas; D. T. Jones & Son, 
San Angelo, Texas; King Brothers, 
Laramie, Wyoming; Woodrow Mills, 
Sterling City, Texas; Malcolm Mon- 
creiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming; Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma; D. V. Poston, Mosheim, 


At the Fall Shows 


Texas; Ranch Experiment Station, 
Sonora, Texas; W. H. Simmons, 
Brownwood, Texas; Texas A. & M. 
College, College Station, Texas; P. T. 
Underwood, Denton, Texas; Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming; 
Mrs. N. R. Vandervoort & Son, Wil- 
mington, Ohio. 


The Judge’s Comments 


Fine wool and Corriedale classes 
were judged by Professor W. G. 
Kammlade of the University of Illinois, 
who has furnished the Wool Grower 
with the following statement concern- 
ing the breeds that came before him: 

An exceptional prize list offered in the 
leading fine-wool state attracted to Ft. 
Worth an outstanding display of Rambouil- 
let sheep. Housing facilities and accommo- 
dations at the show were of the very best. 
Only a good crowd of visitors was needed 
to make the Frontier Centennial’s Rambouil- 
let Show an outstanding success. An idea 
of the size of the show may be had from 
the fact that both ram lamb and ewe lamb 
classes contained at least 45 individuals. 
Large numbers were shown in the other 
classes. 

In judging the Rambouillets, I tried to 
select what I consider a standard type. In 
general, this may be described as a sheep of 
good form and fine fleece with a moderate 
number of folds in the skin. I think the 
Rambouillet of the future must have some- 
thing more to recommend it than the mere 
fact that it has no folds, that its fleece is 
loose, and that it is big and ungainly. 


Rambouillet Awards at the Frontier Centennial 
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*Champions 





Neither do I think that a dense, fine fleece 
makes of itself a sheep that will fill the 
place Rambouillets should and can occupy, 
When Rambouillets display a proper com- 
bination of form, fleece and type, they make 
a great show. In my opinion the Ft. Worth 
winners had this. There were great varia- 
tions in lengths of fleeces and degree of 
fitting. This made it impossible in some 
cases to have the winners appear as uniform 
as they otherwise would. 

Although not mentioned in particular, jt 
should be stated that every exhibitor had 
some exceptional animals. King’s two aged 
rams were of good size and showed excellent 
even fleeces. A recently sheared ram was in 
third place because of his form, evenness of 
fleece, ruggedness and masculinity. He 
looked as a short-fleeced ram should: deep, 
thick, strong-boned, straight-topped. Arn 
showed a ram of unusual fleece in fourth 
place. This fleece is very fine, even, dense, 
white and of good length. A ram which 
had placed higher at some earlier shows was 


fifth. 


” The top yearling rams were a close lot. 
Underwood’s first prize ram lamb is a good 
prospect as he is well balanced in every de- 
tail of his form and fleece. Other lambs 
far down the list could win in many shows. 
Yearling ewes were headed by a King 
entry that lacked only in very minor de- 
tails. One of the closest decisions was the 
female championship between this yearling 
and a University of Wyoming lamb that 
was decidedly superior to others in her class. 
The Delaine show was good but not so 
large as the Rambouillet display. Some ex- 
cellent fleeced sheep lacked development. 
Corriedales shown were all from Wyom- 
ing. The aged ram class was one of great 
variation. Because this breed has been criti- 
cized for being small and too refined, a fair- 
ly robust type was selected. The champions 
of this breed were, in my opinion, the best 
specimens of the breed that I have ever seen. 


The Other Breeds 


Five hundred sheep representing 26 
flocks of six mutton breeds and Cor- 
riedales were on exhibition. 

The University of Wyoming was a 
large winner in the Hampshire classes 
with seven firsts out of a possible 
eight and championship on its yearling 
ram. Moncreiffe of Wyoming had the 
ewe championship on his yearling, first 
on aged ram, five seconds, two thirds, 
and two fourth places. Other flocks 
were from Oklahoma, Iowa, and 
Texas. 
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The Shropshire show was made by 
four Oklahoma flocks, one from Ohio 
and one from Texas. Both champion- 
ships went to E. E. Guthrey of Ohio. 

The Corriedale show was a Wyo- 
ming event put on by King Brothers, 
Malcolm Moncreiffe, University of 
Wyoming, and Dick and Arnold King. 
The University flock won both cham- 
pionships on lambs and all firsts ex- 
cept in the classes for aged ram and 
three ram lambs. King Brothers were 
first and second in aged rams and 


divided other second and third premi- 
ums about evenly with Moncreiffe, 
who came first.in the three ram lamb 
class. 

The Delaine show was put on by 
eight Texas flocks and one from Ohio. 
Johanson and Son, Brady, Texas, had 
the ram championship on their lamb. 
The ewe championship also was placed 
on a lamb shown by Woodrow Mills, 
Sterling, Texas. Vandervoort of Ohio 
was the largest individual winner tak- 
ing four firsts, two seconds, and other 
lower places. 








Wool Show at the Frontier Centennial 


HE wool and mohair display at 

Fort Worth, Texas, October 3-11, 
comprised 56 wool and 59 mohair 
fleeces, and was the largest exhibit of 
its kind ever brought together in the 
Southwest. Adjacent to the fleece dis- 
play was an educational wool and 
mohair textile display sponsored by 


mohair fleeces in the competitive show, 
and remained in the booth throughout 
the week to explain the various fea- 
tures that made up the _ interesting 
exhibit. Mr. Grayson, who received 
his wool and mohair training in the 
Bradford Mills in England, served 
several years as wool and mohair 


Wool Awards at Frontier Centennial 
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the Sheep and Goat Raisers Associa- 
tion of Texas, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Associ- 
ated Wool Industries, Collins & Aik- 
man Corporation, and several of Fort 
Worth’s leading clothing merchants. 

Mr. Frank Grayson, wool and mo- 
hair specialist in the Wool and Meats 
Division of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, supervised the installation 
of the exhibits, judged the wool and 


specialist for the Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege Experiment Station, and is well 
and favorably known among Texas 
sheep and Angora goat men. 

Texas exhibitors in the show were: 
N. Foote, Turnerville; Clyde Glimp, 
Lometa; J. P. Heath, Argyle; Walter 
Hurd, Brady; H. C. Johanson & Son, 
Brady; Ranch Experiment Station, 
Sonora; Fred Robinson, Pearl; Doug- 
las White and H. J. White, Gatesville. 


= 


Exhibitors from other states included 
King Brothers Company and the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming from Laramie, 
Wyoming; Mrs. N. R. Vandervoort 
& Son, Wilmington, Ohio; Iowa State 
University, Ames, Iowa; University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; Michigan 
State University, Ann Arbor Michigan; 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


The champion wool fleece of the 
show was one entered by Johanson & 
Son of Brady, Texas, and a fleece en- 
tered by King Bros. Company of Wyo- 
ming was recorded as reserve champion 
fleece. The awards in the various 
classes are shown in the table. 

There were seven exhibitors in the 
mohair show, all from Texas. Arthur 
Davis of Con Can had first on first 
kid; B. M. Halbert & Son of Sonora 
had firsts on second kid and first comb- 
ing and the reserve champion fleece, 
and the Ranch Experiment Station 
took first on second combing and on 
third combing, and exhibited the cham- 
pion fleece of the show. 





The Pacific International 


Wool Exhibit 


| Ssmmenrene from as far north as 

Alaska and as far east as Mich- 
igan competed for honors in the tenth 
annual wool show sponsored by the 
Pacific Wool Growers, cooperative 
marketing organization, at the Pacific 
International Livestock Exposition at 
Portland, Oregon, October 3 to 10. 
The show is held each year by this 
pioneer wool growers’ marketing asso- 
ciation as a part of its educational and 
service program. Winning fleeces 
from this show will be sent to- the 
Texas Centennial Exposition (Dallas; 
October 29 to November 6) and: the 
Chicago International Livestock Ex- 
position. 

Ernest J. P. Denny, Dunedin, New 
Zealand, internationally known wool 
expert, acted as one of the judges of 
the. wool. show. Other judges were 


\ 
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Herbert Bentley of the Pacific Wool 
Growers, Chas. E. Carter of the Port- 
land Woolen Mills, and Professor O. 
M. Nelson of the Animal Husbandry 
Department of Oregon State College. 


Competing with veteran sheepmen, 
a 4-H Club member, Lee Case of 
Brownsville, Oregon, captured two of 
the thirteen silver trophies offered for 
championship and first place fleeces. 
His Romney fleece won the Willamette 
Valley Wool Growers trophy for cham- 
pionship low quarter blood wool and a 
special trophy awarded by the Oregon 
Wool Growers Association for the best 
Oregon fleece from the manufacturers’ 
standpoint. 


A. E. Brockway, Medford, Oregon, 
won championship honors and the 
United States Bank trophy for three- 
eighths blood wool. J. Fred Buchanan, 
Corvallis, Oregon, exhibited the cham- 
pionship braid fleece and won the Wil- 
lamette Valley Wool Growers trophy. 
The best fine wool was shown by 
Geo. E. Haist of Chelsea, Michigan, 
who was awarded the Chas. J. Webb 
silver trophy. Championship honors 
and the Pacific Wool Growers trophy 
for quarter blood wool was won by 
King Bros. Company, Laramie, Wyo- 
ming, which also was awarded the 
Portland Woolen Mills trophy for the 
best quarter blood fleece adapted for 
fabrics manufactured by Pacific Coast 
mills. 


Glenwood Farm, Portland, Oregon, 
won the American Rambouillet Breed- 
ers Association trophy for best Ram- 
bouillet ram fleeces, and C. E. Grelle, 
Ridgefield, Washington, won _ the 
Eugene Tribble trophy for best Rom- 
ney ram wool. The two _ trophies 
awarded by the Oregon Shropshire 
Breeders Association for best Shrop- 
shire ram and ewe fleeces were both 
won by O. W. Sober and Son of 
Fowlerville, Michigan, and the Frank 
Brown silver pitcher for best Hamp- 
shire ram fleeces went to Sidney How- 
ard, Alanson, Michigan. 


A complete list of winners in the 
Purebred Division of the show follows: 


The National Wool Crowe, 


Sheep Awards at the Pacific 


International 


HE table shown below gives the awards in the Rambouillet and Hamp- 

shire sections at the Pacific International Livestock Exposition, held at 
Portland, Oregon, during the week of October 3-10. Crane Bros. of Santa 
Rosa, California, were the only exhibitors of Corriedales. 
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Delaine-Merino ewe, Geo. E. Haist, Chel- 
sea, Michigan, first; Gordon O’Brien, Echo, 
Oregon, second; Pat O’Brien, Echo, Ore- 
gon, third. 


Rambouillet ram, Glenwood Farm, Port- 
land, Oregon, first and second; King Broth- 
ers, Laramie, Wyoming, third. Rambouillet 
ewe, Glenwood Farm, first and third; King 
Brothers, second; F. N. Bullard, fourth. 

Corriedale ram, King Brothers, first. Cor- 
riedale ewe, King Brothers, first and second; 
Crane Brothers, Santa Rosa, California, 
third. 

Hampshire ram, Sidney Howard, Alan- 
son, Michigan, first. Hampshire ewe, Signe 
Starr, Amity, Oregon, first; Marvin Heyn- 
dericks, Cornelius, Oregon, second and third; 
Wallace Buholts, Pilot Rock, Oregon, fourth. 

Suffolk ram, C. K. Pederson and Floyd M. 
Edwards, Albany, Oregon, first and second. 
Suffolk ewe, Pederson and Edwards, first and 
second. 

Oxford ram, Geo. T. Abbott & Sons, 
Deckerville, Michigan, first. Oxford ewe, 
C. P. Kizer & Son, Harrisburg, Oregon first. 

Shropshire ram, O. W. Sober & Son, Fow- 
lerville, Michigan, first; Henry Ranch Co., 
Ridgefield, Washington, second and third. 
Shropshire ewe, O. W. Sober & Son, first; 
Henry Ranch Co., second and fourth; Robert 
Robbins, Portland, Oregon, third. 

Southdown ewe, Tom Wallam, Portland, 
Oregon, first. 

Romney ram, C. E. Grelle, Portland, first; 





Smith Brothers, Langlois, Oregon, second; 
Aleutian Livestock Co., Onalaska, Alaska, 
third; C. E. Grelle, Portland, fourth. Rom- 
ney ewe, C. E. Grelle, first and second; Ivan 
Morris, Lebanon, Oregon, third. 


In the Commercial Wool Show, 
where fleeces are judged by grades of 
wool, regardless of breed, the follow- 
ing won: 


Fine Staple: Frank C. Clarke, Laytonville, 
California, first and second. 


Three-eighths Blood: A. E. Brockway, 
Medford, Oregon, first; Crane Brothers, 
Santa Rosa, California, second; D. W. Mus- 
tard, Redmond, Oregon, third; W. E. Bruck- 
ert, Wasco, Oregon, fourth; M. Brazille, 
Cove, Oregon, fifth. 


Quarter Blood: C. E. Johnson, Kneeland, 
California, first; John E. Chamberlain, Mt. 
Vernon, Oregon, second; R. F. Smith, Sedro 
Wooley, Washington, third; Lizzie Lawson, 
Friday Harbor, Washington, fourth; and A. 
H. Quimby, Halsey, Oregon, fifth. 


Low Quarter Blood: B. A. Snodgrass, 
Fortuna, California, first; Loren Edwards, 
Junction City, Oregon, second; H. T. Beach, 
Hillsboro, Oregon, third. 

Braid: J. Fred Buchanan, Corvallis, Ore- 
gon, first; Christensen Brothers, McMinn- 
ville, Oregon, second; J. R. Williamson, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon, third; Howard Stephens, 
Dayton, Oregon, fourth. 





Wool Values Advance Sharply 


OOL values have advanced sharply in the last two 

weeks to the extent of about 5 cents per clean pound 
on territory wools and 2 to 3 cents in the grease on fleece 
wools, or farm state types. This favorable market condition 
has been brought about by natural cause and effect. 


Marked Shortage in Domestic 
Stocks Now Probable 

The supply of domestic wool in the 
hands of merchants probably does not 
exceed fifty million pounds which, at 
the present rate of consumption, is less 
than two months’ supply. A still great- 
er strengthening factor, however, is 
indicated by the recent statistical in- 
formation released by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks to the effect that manu- 
facturers have on hand perhaps 20 to 
25 per cent less raw materials than 
normal for this time of year. The 
future supply of raw wool is an item 
giving manufacturers considerable 
worry. It, no doubt, is true that a per- 
centage of the worsted outfits have a 
comfortable supply of wool for their 
immediate needs. The hand-to-mouth 
buying method has been practiced to 
a larger extent than in previous years 
and the rapidly diminishing visible 
supply of domestic wool is cause for 
alarm to those manufacturers who are accustomed to 
follow the hand-to-mouth buying policy. Each year a large 
percentage of manufacturers apparently desire to buy raw 
wool after first taking the order for cloth, yarn, or tops, 
as the case may be. Foreseeing this possible squeeze play 
in domestic wool, not only manufacturers but merchants 
on Summer Street have rushed to foreign countries. 


America Buying Freely in Foreign Markets 

Quotations from Sydney, Melbourne, and other foreign 
selling points carry the notation “America is buying freely.” 
This is the first time these market reports have carried such 
a statement for many, many years. 


C. J. FAWCETT 
General Manager of the Corporation 
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Foreign Markets All Advancing 


American participation in foreign markets always has 
a tendency to increase competition and force world markets 
higher. The present is no exception to the rule. The ad- 
vance in wool is not limited to the United States. Every 
wool market in the world seems to be gradually rising. 
Competition is general. Until today a 
decent type of Australian fine and fine 
medium wool would cost about $1.00 
clean, landed Boston, duty paid. This 
would seem to fully justify a 90-cent 
clean basis market for our average 
original bag territory wools, giving due 
effect to the difference of 10 per cent 
in the cost of conversion in the process \ 
of manufacture. The National has 
been selling territory fine wools at 90 
cents, clean basis. 


We find an interesting development 
in the foreign situation in connection 
with Japan. Six months ago Japan 
declared a boycott on Australian wools, 
signifying their intention of remaining 
out of the market, which they have 
done to date. It is quite evident, how- 
ever, that they pursued a short-sighted 
policy, for now they are competing 
vigorously for wool in the Cape, South 
Africa, and recent reports indicate that 
they have negotiated, or are attempt- 
ing to negotiate, for forty thousand bales of South American 
wool, which would be the grease equivalent of about forty 
million pounds. Japan will find it difficult to carry out 
her announced boycott of Australian wools in view of the 
rapid expansion in recent years of her textile industry. 


National Selling Policy Vindicated 
The topmakers are still attempting to buy wool on 
85 to 88 cents clean basis and claim to have been success- 
ful in securing a substantial volume upon this basis through 
direct shipments from the West. Little wool is available at 
this price in Boston. Most holders of the better types of 
territory wool are asking full 90 cents clean for fine and fine 
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medium grades, with half-blood selling, although not quite 
so freely, at about 3 cents less per clean pound. Three- 
eighths is quoted at 80 to 82 cents, with quarter blood at 
around 74 to 76 cents. Territory fine staple—‘if such an 
animal existed in the market today’”—would, we believe, 
command 94 cents clean. Fleece wools have been in higher 
favor; 40 cents freely asked and obtained for both quarter 
and three-eighths bright wool such as produced in Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Missouri. The bulk 
of this type wool, however, has moved at 39 to 40 cents. 
Forty-two cents has been refused for Kentucky. 

The National is now pursuing a more active selling 
policy at above market levels. We feel that one of the prime 
objects for which this organization was created has now been 
attained, namely, foreign importing parity. We feel that 
our selling policy to date for this season has been correct 
and that the recent transactions would tend to fully vin- 
dicate it. 





Wool Supply Smallest in Several Years 


ELOW average stocks of wool, here and abroad, at the 

beginning of the domestic wool marketing year April 
1, 1937, were forecast by the Bureau of Agricultural Econ- 
omics in its Annual Outlook Report released November 14. 
The Bureau, summarizing the wool outlook, said: 


Production of shorn wool (in the United States) in 1936 was 
slightly smaller than in 1935. Total supplies of wool on hand in 
this country at the end of September were about the same as a year 
earlier, when they were the smallest for several years. Supplies of 
wool in foreign countries also are below average. 

Domestic mill consumption in the first eight months of 1936 
was smaller than a year earlier, but it was larger than for other 
recent years. Mill consumption in most other important wool con- 
suming countries has been relatively large in 1936. 

The probable level of wool prices in the spring of 1937 when 
the new domestic clip will become available cannot now be deter- 
mined. It seems probable, however, that stocks of wool in this 
country and in foreign countries will be much below average at 
the beginning of the domestic wool-marketing year April 1, 1937. 
On the other hand, consumption of wool by domestic mills in 1937 
may not be so large as in 1936, although only a moderate decline 
is probable in view of the prospective further increase in incomes 
of consumers. 


The Bureau also analyzed the outlook for mohair. It 
said: 


The improvement in the mohair situation, which started in 
the first half of 1935, continued through 1936. This improvement 
was evidenced by higher prices for mohair, a high rate of consump- 
tion, reductions in surplus stocks, lower production costs resulting 
from favorable feed conditions, and higher values of goats. How- 
ever, mohair prices are now much higher relative to wool prices 
than they were in 1935. 

This incentive for wool manufacturers to use considerable 
quantities of mohair in wool fabrics, which accounted for a con- 
siderable part of the increased consumption of mohair, no longer 
exists. For the next year or two the consumption of mohair will 
probably be more dependent upon activity of the regular mohair 
manufacturers than in either 1935 or 1936. 


Analyzing the outlook for lambs, the Bureau said: 


The number of lambs to be fed for market this winter is very 
uncertain, but prospects now are that it will be larger than a year 
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National Wool Marketing 
Corporation Adds Phil Evans 
To Its Staff 


O* interest to wool growers everywhere is the 

statement issued this week to the effect that 

Phil Evans as been hired by the National Wool 

Marketing Corporation to head their organization 
department. 


To many of the wool 
growers both in the terri- 
tory and fleece wool states 
Phil Evans is no stranger. 
Those in the fleece wool 
states first became acquain- 
ted with him as manager of 
the contact department of 
the Chicago Producers, 
where he handled the daily 
and weekly broadcasts both 
on the local and chain programs on livestock market- 
ing. Since 1934 he has been the manager of the 
Producers Commission Association at Kansas City, 
an organization through which thousands of lambs 
in Kansas and Missouri have been marketed. At 
Kansas City he handled the farm program of 
KMBC from 6 to 6:45 a. m., which is one of the 
features of that station. In connection with this 
program, he gave weekly talks on lambs, wool, and 
the general livestock situation. 

His knowledge of wool, livestock, and co- 
operative marketing has as a foundation his work 
with Professor Coffey, who is now Dean of the 
College of Agriculture at Minnesota. At that time 
Professor Coffey was with the University of IIli- 
nois, from which Phil Evans graduated after two 
years of war service with the A. E. F. 

His new work will include the task of inter- 
preting the trends of the wool market to wool grow- 
ers, handling the publicity of the National, assisting 
the local member agencies of the Corporation in 
their organization problems, and determining ways 
by which both the National and the locals can 
extend their services to the wool growers. You will 
probably meet him at all of the conventions of the 
state wool growers’ associations this year, as well 
as other associations where wool growers get 
together. 





PHIL EVANS 











earlier. However, the effect of increased slaughter supplies of lambs 
upon lamb prices next winter and spring will be offset, at least in 
part, by the prospective improvement in consumer demand for 
meats. Hence, the average price of fed lambs in the 1936-37 fed- 
lamb marketing season may not be greatly different from that 
of 1935-36, when it was higher than for several years. 














“We'll “Take It Up’ Tomorrow” 


“C\OLD at 36 cents.” 

“We'll ‘take it up’ tomorrow.” 

Simple words! What do they mean? They refer to 
the sale of a lot of 25,000 pounds of graded three-eighths 
combing wool in one of the warehouses of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation. This wool had been graded out 
of consignments of mixed clips which were similar as to 
color, condition and style. 

At one o’clock the following afternoon a representative 
of the mill arrived at the warehouse. A gang of handlers 
was assigned to him; one to throw fleeces carefully off the 
pile, one to pass the fleeces to the table, where they were 
examined, three to pass the approved fleeces up to the pack- 
ing stands, and three to do the packing. These piles must 
be broken down just as carefully as they are built, because 
if the fleeces become undone too many locks are made. 
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“Taking up” graded wools in one of the warehouses of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation. (Extreme right— 
our Phil Evans an interested observer). 


Quickly these men went to work. Fleece after fleece 
was accepted; each handled individually. One carried a 
few too many tags, they were thrown out. Another fleece 
showed too strong a leaning toward quarter blood—into the 
reject basket. Every fleece had to pass through the hands 
of the mill’s representative or “taker-upper” as he is com- 
monly referred to. 

Generally less than three per cent of the graded piles 
are rejected; more than four per cent means a calling back 
of the buyer and the salesman for a re-check. The word 
“rejects” is used, but these are not in reality rejects from 
the seller’s and grower’s point of view. These fleeces are 
all re-handled by experienced men and put back on their 
proper piles. 

In another section of the warehouse, wool was being 
accepted from an original-bag sale. In this case the mill’s 
buyer and a salesman of the National had checked the 
grade, shrinkage and style of the individual fleeces in sample 
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Mill representative marks a black fleece for removal 
from an original bag clip. 

bags which represented about 10 per cent of the clip. The 
price had been agreed upon and it only remained for the 
“taker-upper” to examine the wool in the remaining bags. 

For this purpose bags were stood up in a convenient 
well-lighted section of the warehouse and the seam was 
“run” from end to end. A practiced eye looked over each 
bag. Now and then a black fleece appeared; two chalk lines 
were put on the bag for it had to come out. Another bag 
contained a few tags—more chalk marks. Possibly some 
dark wool or some fleeces completely out of grade might 
be in another. ° 

The “taking up” thus occupies the last step prior to 
the sending out of the returns to the grower. It is the pay- 
off, and holds a most important place in the marketing 
picture. The men who do the “taking up” work have had 
years of training—training which has made the wool trade 
a highly specialized field of endeavor. They are first cousins 
to the men who sort the lambs out for the packers after 
the purchase has been made on the terminal markets. 








All sewed up and ready to go. 


The most important weight 
of all. 


This is the one they pay for. 





This is the second of a series of articles on “The Marketing of Your Wool’ written by 


the NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING CORPORATION. 








Political Issues, Program 
Theme of Washington 
Auxiliary 

HE October meeting of the Auxili- 


ary to the Washington Wool 
Growers Association was held at the 
home of Mrs. H. F. Roberts at 
Yakima. 

Guest speakers were Mrs. C. F. 
Barrows, Mrs. T. E. Bryant and Don 
Tunstall, all of whom spoke on issues 
to be voted upon at the coming election. 

Also discussed were plans for the 
national wool week scheduled soon. 
Following the business session and 
program, members were entertained at 
tea. 

Hostesses assisting Mrs. Roberts 
were Mrs. S. O. Stewart, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Wilson and Mrs. Leonard Long- 
mire. 

Mrs. Archie Prior, Secretary 





Work of Oregon Units 


HE Malheur County Chapter of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary to Oregon 

State Wool Growers met at the home 
of Mrs. Duncan Fraser September 9, 
1936, with Mrs. J. B. Adrian, presi- 
dent, presiding. 

Four members and two visitors were 
present. 

Reports were made on the sale of 
a silk covered wool quilt which brought 
in $39.70; also on the auxiliary’s 
exhibit at the Malheur County Fair, 
which represented the origin and uses 
of wool and lamb. The display con- 
sisted of a miniature sheep camp in 
the background, many beautiful woolen 
garments and other articles, and a very 
attractive display of fancy lamb cuts 
prepared for us by a local butcher. The 
booth won a $30 premium in the Cen- 
tral Idea Exhibit Department. 

Committees were appointed to meet 
with the county club leader and make 
arrangements to sponsor some of the 
4-H Club work. 





With the Women’s Auxiliaries 





Material for this section should be 

sent to Mrs. Ella I. Livingston, Nation- 

al Press Correspondent, 1110 South 
9th East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 











Committees were also appointed to 
visit local butcher shops and ask them 
to display lamb posters, and to visit 
local C.C.C. Camps in an effort to 
persuade officers or chefs in charge to 
serve lamb once a week. 


The October meeting of the chap- 
ter was held on the 7th at the home 
of Mrs. Mary Griffin, with President 
Mrs. J. B. Adrian presiding. 


Six members and two visitors were 
present. 


Activities of the chapter are as fol- 
lows: 


Present: Butcher shops in On- 
tario are being supplied with posters 
and recipe books. 

Future activity: Plans are being 
made for an all-day meeting at Harper 
or Juntura next month in order to 
secure new members in those localities. 

A knitting instructor was present 
and several ladies started knitting. 

The next meeting will be held No- 
vember 10, 1936. 

Mrs. Fred Trenkel, Secretary 





HE first regular monthly meet- 

ing of the Baker Chapter No. 2 
of Ladies’ Auxiliary to Oregon State 
Wool Growers was held at the home 
of Mrs. Fred Widman, October 14, 
1936; Mrs. Fred Phillips, president, 
presiding. 

It was decided to have a card party 
and membership drive in the very near 
future, and plans for the same were 
discussed. 

Mrs. Stagg, state president, gave a 
very interesting report on their booth 
at the Pacific International Live Stock 
Show in Portland, where they exhibited 
wool from the fleece to the finished 
product. They had a lady to demon- 





strate steps from the spinning of the 
yarn to the weaving of materials; also 
the making of rugs, yarn pictures, 
afghans, sweaters, etc. 

Following the meeting, games and 
cards were enjoyed, and refreshments 
served. 

Fifteen members and three visitors 
were present. 

The next meeting will be held at the 
home of Mrs. Clarence Love, Novem- 
ber 4, 1936. 


Mrs. Louis Osborn, Secretary 





HE Morrow County Chapter of 

Ladies’ Auxiliary to Oregon State 

Wool Growers held its monthly meet- 

ing at Lucas Place on October 2, 1936. 

A luncheon was enjoyed, after which 

a business meeting was conducted by 
Mrs. Ralph Thompson, president. 

The dance for the wool growers, 
which is to be given very soon, was 
discussed. 

It was decided that the chapter have 
an “Act” for the library benefit to be 
put on next month. 

There were twenty-four members 
present. 

Next meeting will be held at Lucas 
Place, November 6, 1936. 


Mrs. Joseph Belanger, Secretary 





fs Umatilla West End Chapter 

14 of Ladies’ Auxiliary to Oregon 
State Wool Growers held its monthly 
meeting at the home of Mrs. John 
Denney, September 4, 1936, Vice 
President Mrs. E. P. Pearson pre- 
siding. There were thirteen members 
and four visitors present. 

The outstanding activity of the 
chapter during the month was the 
booth at the Umatilla Project Fair, 
which contained articles made of wool 
and which attracted more attention 
than any exhibit except that of the 
4-H Club. 
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November, 1936 


An amendment to our constitution 
was made in order to have a treasurer 
and Mrs. N. D. Baird was elected 
treasurer. 

It was decided that hostesses serv- 
ing more than a beverage and one 
other thing will be fined 50 cents. 

The next meeting will be held in 
Echo City Hall Council Room. 

Mrs. Gaylord Madison, Secretary 





HE Umatilla County Chapter No. 

4 of Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Ore- 
gon State Wool Growers held its 
monthly meeting and social in the 
Library Club Room, October 10, 1936; 
President Mrs. W. R. Wyrick pre- 
siding. 

Tentative plans for a style show Oc- 
tober 29 were discussed. 

For the educational feature of the 
meeting a paper on wool was read. 

Following the meeting a musical 
entertainment was enjoyed, and re- 
freshments were served. 

Fourteen members and four visi- 
tors were present. 

The next meeting will be in the form 
of a luncheon in the Library Club 
Room. 

Mrs. Fred Falconer, Secretary 





Interesting Meeting of 
Salt Lake Chapter 


6 hen second monthly meeting of 
the Salt Lake Auxiliary to the 
Utah Wool Growers Association was 
held in the lounge of the Belvedere 
on October 12, 1936. The hostesses 
of the day served a pleasing buffet 
luncheon to the twenty-one members 
present. 

The regular part of the meeting was 
conducted by Mrs. Julian Neff, pres- 
ident. Mrs. I. H. Jacobs acted as 
secretary and read the minutes of the 
previous meeting, which were ap- 
proved. 

An interesting report on the activi- 
ties of the Salt Lake Council of Music 
was given by Mrs. Royal Smith, the 
chairman of the delegation from the 
wool growers’ auxiliary. 

Mrs. Wm. Oswald gave a report on 
the meeting of the Council of Women, 








touching on the necessity of every 
citizen to know something of national 
issues and reviewing briefly the tax 
exemption law. 

Mrs. O. R. Ivory made a motion 
that the treasurer be instructed to pay 
the $5 membership dues to the Salt 
Lake Council of Music, which dues en- 
title us to have five delegates to the 
Council and the power of one vote 
and also the privilege of calling upon 
them for musical numbers. The mo- 
tion was seconded by Mrs. H. H. 
Stevens and carried. 


Mrs. Jas. A. Hooper gave a report 
on the very successful bridge tea given 
by the auxiliary and thanked all who 
had helped in any way, mentioning 
the donations of flowers, food, pencils 
and candy, and suggesting that letters 
of appreciation be sent to the donors. 


Two vocal solos by Evelyn Grey 
Neff, accompanied by Mr. Wallace 
Kotter, were enjoyed. 

The principal speaker of the after- 
noon was Mrs. Sylvester Broadbent, 
president of the Utah Auxiliary, who 
discussed an article from the National 
Wool Grower, giving the history of the 
wool tariff and recent changes, includ- 
ing the Canadian Trade Agreement 
and the proposed Argentine Sanitary 
Convention. 

Hostesses for the day were Mrs. 
R. H. Winder, Mrs. William Oswald, 
Mrs. J. E. Dooley, Mrs. L. E. Nelson, 
Mrs. O. R. Ivory, Mrs. McKinley 
Oswald and Mrs. J. H. Manderfield. 


Mrs. Emory C. Smith, Secretary 





Bridge Tea of Utah 
Auxiliary 


EMBERS of the state and local 
auxiliaries to the Utah Wool 
Growers Association were hostesses at 
a very delightful bridge tea Satur- 
day afternoon, October 10, 1936, in the 
Belvedere lounge, in Salt Lake City. 


Mrs. James A. Hooper was chair- 
man of arrangements, assisted by Mrs. 


J. H. Manderfield. Mrs. Q. G. Craw- 
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ford was ticket chairman with Mrs. 
C. L. Hodgert as her assistant. Decor- 
ations were handled by Mrs. M. A. 
Smith, Mrs. Warren Shepherd and 
Mrs. David Smith. Mrs. Ernest Bam- 
berger, Mrs. Henry Moss and Mrs. H. 
H. Stevens were in charge of the din- 
ing room. Mrs. Sylvester Broadbent 
and Mrs. J. R. Eliason poured. 


The table setting was furnished by 
Mrs. Ernest Bamberger. The center- 
piece was donated by the Utah Wool 
Marketing Association and purchased 
from the Colonial Flower House, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Mr. Jorgenson, man- 
ager of the Colonial Flower House, 
donated a beautiful fern, which was 
used as one of the prizes that were 
given away. Mr. Hodgert, manager 
of the Cudahy Packing Company, do- 
nated eight packages of their best 
bacon, which were also used as prizes. 
Seven pounds of Martha Washington 


‘Candy were also given away as prizes. 


The Bamberger Coal Company donat-\ 
ed the score pads for each table. Mr. 
J. H. Manderfield, of the Union Stock 
Yards, gave us a unique pencil, and 
the American Linen Supply also pro- 
vided pencils. 


Most of the food was donated by 
A box 
of candy was presented to Mrs. M. A. 
Smith for having sold the largest num- 
ber of tables. 


members of the auxiliaries. 


The Misses Marjorie Bagley, Carol 
Neff, Phyllis Smith, Joan Hummer, 
Phyllis Jacobs, Mary Jane Crystal 
and Margaret Henroid assisted in 
serving. 


Mrs. Walter Dansie was in charge 
of the music. 


Mrs. Enid Orlob entertained with 
Misses Claudia and Lil- 
lian Stokes sang a duet. 


vocal solos. 


This most enjoyable affair was in- 
deed a social success. 


Mrs. David Smith, Publicity Chairman 
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N impartial study of the financing 
of livestock production and feed- 
ing was started last year under the di- 
rection of Dr. Harry J. Jordan of the 


School of Commerce of Northwestern 
University at Chicago . 

Dr. Jordan has furnished the Wool 
Grower with a brief summary of his 
analysis of the material collected, which 
we print below. Some editorial com- 
ment-upon this report appears on page 
3 of this issue. 


Under the heading “Extension of 
Credit to the Livestock Industry,” Dr. 
Jordan’s report says: 


The following facts are given to you 
without the supporting data included in a 
study which comprises several hundred 
pages of reading material with numerous 
charts, graphs, maps, and tables. 

The major purpose of this study has been 
to examine the reasons which have prompt- 
ed the national government to participate 
intermittently in livestock financing during 
the period from 1921 to 1936. 


Data concerning five sixths of all live- 
stock loans in the United States have been 
obtained directly from the loan agency or 
discount organization. Approximately 200 
interviews, personal correspondence with 
over 200 other leaders, and 1,887 question- 
naires were the source of this information. 
Returns from country bankers amounted to 
over 30% of the questionnaires sent, live- 
stock loan companies and agricultural credit 
corporations 45%, national bank examiners 
75%, state bank examiners 48 %, and stock- 
men 26%. Of an estimated total of $308,- 
000,000 of livestock loans at the beginning 
of 1935, approximately $250,000,000 are 
represented by these answers. 


Private and government credit agencies 
are at the present time engaged in severe 
competition, each group endeavoring to hold 
old customers while aggressively seeking new 
ones. Several categories of credit organiza- 
tions, lacking the necessary volume of busi- 
ness, are facing a situation which threatens 
their existence. 


Agencies owned or sponsored by the gov- 
ernment handle 60% of both temporary and 
permanent livestock financing; the remain- 
ing 40% is handled by private business. 
Temporary financing is being rapidly ter- 
minated, but political pressure, desire to 
avoid default on farm mortgages, attempt 
to ward off failure of banks, and to keep 
stockmen off relief are powerful motives 
which make it highly probable that the gov- 
ernment will continue to extend credit in 
future emergencies. 









A Report on Livestock Financing 


Private agencies supply 60% of all per- 
manent livestock credit of which 

commission firms handle 1% and are de- 

clining 

stockyards banks handle 11% and are 

probably declining 

country banks handle 44% and are prob- 

ably increasing in some areas 

livestock loan companies not discounting 

with Federal Intermediate Credit banks 
handle 3% and are declining. 

Agencies using government funds or fa- 
cilities handle 40% of all livestock credit 
of which 

national and state agricultural credit cor- 

porations have 4% of business and are 
declining 

livestock loan companies have 20% 

(about) with small companies decreas- 
ing and large organizations possibly 
holding their position 

production credit corporations have 17% 

and are increasing in ranch territory. 


Conclusions Applicable to Entire Industry 

1. In 1923, the national government em- 
barked upon a policy of increasing extension 
of livestock credit. 

2. Both private and government sponsor- 
ed credit agencies have a service to perform, 
but the competition in all areas and types 
of livestock does not seem to be warranted. 

3. Many livestock loans made by private 
agencies were not carefully made nor ef- 
fectively supervised prior to the credit 
stringency which began about 1931; whether 
loans are handled more efficiently by non- 
relief, government agencies remains to be 
seen. 

4. With few exceptions, interest rates on 
livestock loans have been sharply reduced 
since 1933. In many cases the rate is now 
too low for efficient operation. 

§. Organizations that extend livestock 
credit need to know more about their costs 
of operations. The government is now col- 
lecting cost figures. 

6. Livestock credit is ample at the present 
time and some evidence points to an over- 
abundance of funds. 

7. Government will continue to extend 
credit in the immediate future because— 

a. Commitments have been made. 

b. Public opinion is divided but there 
is enough pressure to demand cheap 
money. Both political parties are com- 
mitted. 

c. Government is so involved that it 
could not extricate itself until after 1940 
if it decided to immediately leave the 
livestock credit field. 

d. Government aid has been received 
in every year except four since 1920 and 
some stockmen have formed a habit of 
looking to the government. This “habit” 
has in some instances been caused by in- 
adequate private credit facilities. 


The National Wool Grower 


A summary of the answers received 
by Dr. Jordan from stockmen follows: 


Please check the type of lending agency 
from which you obtained livestock 


credit in - 1928 1931 1934 
Number of Answers 


Livestock bank in market 





a 33 21 18 
Deeds Seale Jr ses 
Commission firm —........ 15 15 19 
Production Credit 

Associaton .. a « wt 
Regional Agricultural 

Credit Corporation... 0 14 
Livestock loan company... 11 18 20 
i oe eee 0 0 0 
dann 282 7 5 6 


Does the lending agency specify the mar- 
ket where the livestock are to be bought? 
Yes, 3. No, 173. Sold? Yes, 8. No, 165. 
Commission firm? Yes, 33. No, 132. Does 
it require that you deal only with it? Yes, 
30. No, 133. 

Have your lending agencies always been 
able to give adequate livestock credit? Yes, 
116. No, 69. 

If no, in what years was credit difficult 
to obtain? 1931-1933 and some in 1934. 

Is there a tendency in your community 
to return to private livestock financing? 
Yes, 90. No, 81. 


Have you been hampered by inability to 
get renewals? Yes, 23. No, 155. 

What interest rate were you charged in 
1928? High, 8.0; Average, 7.0; Low, 6.0. 
In 1931? High, 8.0; Average, 6.9; Low, 
5.0. In 1934? High, 7.5; Average, 6.2; 
Low, 5.5. 

Were there additional charges? Yes, 48. 
No, 125. 

Have bank failures hampered livestock 
credit in your community? 1928: Yes, 64. 
No, 114. 1931: Yes, 106. No, 72. 1934: 
Yes, 70. No, 108. 

Have you ever hedged in food stuffs as 
a safety measure? Yes, 75. No, 103. If 
yes, were the results satisfactory? Yes, 56. 
No, 21. 

Where did you buy your feeders? 


1928 1931 1934 
Number of Answers 





Locally 49 49 §2 
In central market... 42 40 46 
Direct from grower in 

Southwest or West... 47 57 56 


What percentage of your livestock died? 
(Average of all answers 1928-1934) 


Feeder cattle __.___________. pe me: 




















Feeder sheep sees, ed 
Feeder hogs —..... ay Oe 
air See $4 
Dairv age spon, 
Pustheed cette = 2.5 
Purebred sheep wae) 38 
Pee Ree as oe 
Range (or ranch) cattle... 3.5 


Range (or ranch) sheep. 6.5 
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What percentage of your livestock was 
mortgaged in 1934 and 1935? 











0 ee ee Pei aa ee 
Dairy ---- ee 
EEE On ene Cee een 65 
Range (or ranch) herds....._______._ 75 
Farm breeding herds... es 


Does livestock financing by Production 
Credit Associations seem to be growing in 
your community? Yes, 118. No, 68. 





A Leading Magazine 
Cooperates with Wool 
Promotion Program 


N ITS national campaign to help 
educate store salespeople, Good 
Housekeeping Magazine selected wool 
as the first fabric to present. Associ- 
ated Wool Industries cooperated in the 


preparation and editing of the text mat- 


ter for the bulletin and supplied photo- 
graphs of sheep and the “Wool to 
Fabric” chart which is reproduced in it. 

This bulletin has a very definite mer- 
chandising significance as it is being 
distributed by Good Housekeeping 
Magazine to over 850 retail stores who 
request it for their educational train- 
ing directors. Already, according to 
a message received from the Education 
Department of the Good Housekeep- 
ing Magazine, there have been over ten 
thousand requests for additional copies 
of the wool bulletin. Through this 
means a constant flow of store and 
consumer education on wool and its 
characteristics is going on. The A.W.I. 
sound slide film, ‘““The Seven Wonders 
of Wool,” is another significant factor 
in this campaign—having been shown 
to more than 50,000 department store 
executives and sales people since Janu- 
ary 1, 1936. 

A part of the wool bulletin of the 
Good Housekeeping Magazine is de- 
voted to a description of the new 
fabrics in wool that are meeting with 
such general-approval. We quote the 
following section from the bulletin with 
the permission of Good Housekeeping 
Magazine: 

This year the Fashion and Selling story 
of woolen fabrics is more exciting than in 
years. Paris sponsors them for everything 
from evening frocks to summer wardrobes. 
New woolen materials are so soft and drap- 
able that they are as easy to make up at 





New and inter- 
esting patterns for wool dresses, suits and 
coats make “dressmaking” simple, success- 


home as any other fabric. 


ful, exciting! Tell your customer about 
them. 

The color range is almost unlimited, from 
blacks to deep, gorgeous, elegant new 
shades. The textures are just as varied, 
from newly revived, duvetyn-soft broad- 


cloths to shaggy, casual tweeds. 
Salespeople can truly say to customers: 


Wool is extremely smart. 

Wool is a joy to sew on. 

Wool tailors more crisply. 

Wool wears long and is well worth the 
care that goes into home, dressmaker 
or tailor-made modes. 


This year’s important woolens: 

Broadcloth, a new “high fashion” for 
smooth surface fabrics, is fashion news, par- 
ticularly in winter coats; also smart for 
daytime or evening dresses and suits. This 
is made of fine woolen yarns, with finely 
sheared face and nap. 

Velour, another newly important smooth- 
surface fabric for dresses, suits and winter 
coats, featured by Paris. 


Tweed, a classic for many seasons, even 
more important now with the new mono- 
tones and glorious multicolors; and herring- 
bone, checked or plaid weaves; for sports 
wear, for everyone! 

Fleeces, important for sports coats for 
men, women and children; favorite for 
campus wear. These include camel hair 
and alpaca in soft, hairy weaves. 

Nubby, hairy weaves represent volume 
business in winter coats and suitings. These 
have glistening hairs on dull surfaces, ribbed 
weaves, smooth, dull surfaces with knots 
and vary greatly in weight. Reversible 
wools are interesting—nubbed on one side 
—smooth on the other. 

Crepes, at once a volume and “high 
fashion” dress fabric; new, very sheer 
weaves for resort and summer; heavier 
weaves for dress and sports all winter. 
These have crispy crinkly surfaces, made 
with high-twist worsted yarns. 

Jersey is returning to favor in brushed 
angora and mohair or plain classic Jersey. 
This is a plain knit-ribbed fabric of woolen 
or worsted yarns, very elastic. 

Hopsacking, is smart in tailored, sports 
and campus dresses. This is a basket weave, 
including homespun or feathered weaves. 

Flannel, an important lightweight suit- 
ing for men or women, for sports frocks 
and children’s clothing. This is either wool- 
en or worsted with napped surface and 
soft “hand.” 

Twill, smart tailored fabric for men’s 
or women’s suits and women’s frocks. This 
is a hard-finished worsted diagonal weave. 

Cheviot, featured in Paris openings for 
suits and dresses. This is made of wool 
from cheviot and merino sheep. It has no 
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appreciable nap and often interesting de- 
signs in twill-weaves. 

It is only fair to assume that through 
such pieces of education as the Good- 
housekeeping bulletin department 
stores will be able to increase their 
sales of wool through more intelligent 
presentation of the fabric. Similar to 
this is the work of the Associated Wool 
Industries, except, of course, that it 
is on a much broader and more ex- 
tensive scale and, of course, continu- 
ous. 


An A.W.I. portfolio recently sent out 
to 5,000 teachers and supervisors of 
home economic departments in the lead- 
ing universities of the country contains 
this interesting statement by Mme. 
Lyolene, Paris designer: 


The artist is always influenced by the 
basic material. Seven years ago I fash- 
ioned an evening gown of a wool fabric. 
It was not sufficiently accepted to be called 
a “success.” But today the beauty of wool 
for evening wear—as well as for daytime 
—is firmly appreciated. I find wool one 
of the most inspiring materials; it seems 
actually eager to express the designer’s ideal. 
No wonder all Paris stars wool in the cur- 
rent collections. 


As further evidence of the momen- 
tum wool as achieved this year is the 
following press statement from New 
York, under the heading, “Wool 
Usurps Furs’ Place for » Evening”: 


It’s easy to elbow the ermines and sables 
out of the spotlight this season if you step 
out in a severe and untrimmed woolen eve- 
ning wrap, innocent of furs or frills. 

There’s something daring and dramatic 
about the new woolen evening coats and 
capes—perhaps it’s just relief from the 
theory that a self-respecting girl couldn’t 
step out after dark unless she was swathed 
to the ears in ermine or at least white fox. 


One of the most striking seen is a chaste 
affair of black broadcloth fitted as to waist- 
line, long and sweeping as to skirt, with wide 
shoulders, long tight sleeves and chased 
silver buttons from its round, untrimmed 
necklines to its flaring hem. 


Another romantic and dashing evening 
coat of the season is the coachman’s coat, 
preferably in scarlet broadcloth, with a 
picturesque collar with long points in ap- 
proved coachman style. This one is double 
breasted, floor length and fastens with 
brass buttons. 

Then there is the long cape of black 
broadcloth, lined in red velvet. The cape is 
square shouldered and fastens at the neck- 
line with a silver clasp or a silk frog. and the 
whole effect is impressive without being 
ostentatious. 
















Chicago 


HE close of October found the 

lamb market outlook somewhat 
brighter after several weeks of slip- 
ping and sliding. Bearish influence had 
predominated in the fat lamb market. 
Heavy receipts, sluggish consumer de- 
mand and the resultant slump in whole- 
sale prices for dressed lamb depressed 
the live market most of the past month 
so that prices reached the season’s low, 
but some improvement was made at 
the finish. 


Receipts are expected to continue 
liberal over the next few months, but 
the other factors at work are not all as 
bearish. On the other side of the pic- 
ture are influences that lend optimism 
to the future of the trade. Among these 
are a strong market for wool, with 
prices that have gradually strengthened 
and are expected to remain in a firm 
position; active demand for feeder 
lambs;a probable temporary letup in 
the market supplies as shipments of 
western range lambs dwindle and be- 
fore the shipping of corn belt fed lambs 
becomes general, and, last but not least, 
the support of an advancing beef mar- 
ket. 

That slaughter of lambs this fall has 
been heavy is no secret. Government 
figures on the federally inspected 
slaughter of lambs in the United States 
for September revealed that a total of 
1,592,912 head was inspected in Sep- 
tember, 1936, as compared with 1,548,- 
865 head the same month of last year 
and 1,479,068 head in 1934, barring 
government owned sheep and lambs 
that year. October slaughter is running 
heavy. Figures on the marketing of 
sheep and lambs at the large markets 
in recent weeks bear out this conten- 
tion. Chicago received 75,000 head for 
the week ending October 24, largest 
since April, which compared with 72,- 
200 head for the preceding week and 
51,412 head for the week ended Octo- 
ber 26 of last year. Receipts the past 
week were also heavy. 


A desultory and very dull trade in 


The Lamb Markets in October 


dressed lamb and mutton has contribu- 
ted to the weakness of the live market, 


and, in fact, has been its under- 
lying cause. Recently some of the 
large packers were putting lamb into 
the freezers. They reported rather 
heavy minuses on much of the product 
which was moved into consumption the 
last fortnight, or so. Partly as a means 
of hedging against this loss, and partly 
because they have no choice in the 
matter, they are freezing lamb carcass- 
es. Ordinarily, the amount of lamb 
held in cold storage is a very small 
item. It may be that improved condi- 
tions very soon will avert the necessity 
of going to the freezers with any sizable 
quantity in the immediate future, but 
should fresh lamb continue to find such 
an undependable outlet it is not un- 
likely that packers will resort to freez- 
ing sizable amounts, according to re- 
ports concurrent in the trade. 

Processors are resorting to every 
means to “cheapen up” on their buys. 
Recently, the custom of discounting 
heavy lambs was initiated. Heavies, 
those weighing 100 pounds and over, 
were taken out at a price discount. 
This practice has not yet become gen- 
eral to any marked degree, fortunately. 
Along with the trade on heavy lambs 
there has been a dull market for year- 
lings, and this class has suffered penal- 
ties in price. 

The top for lambs on the Chicago 
market dipped as low as $8.85 in mid- 
October, then fluctuated back and forth 
between $9 and $9.50 most of the 
past two weeks. The practical top at 
the close of the month was $9.25. Good 
to choice natives, weighing 75 to 90 
pounds, are quoted at $8.75 to $9.25, 
with a fair to good class of native fat 
lambs at $8.25 to $8.75, and common 
to fair at $7.50 to $8. Western fat 
range lambs are quoted at the same 
prices as these grades of natives. 


Demand for breeding ewes is still 
broad but has dropped off some of 
late, due to the lateness of the season. 
As a rule, sheep raisers of the Middle 
West want their ewes bred before the 


last of October, which means that de- 
mand after that time is somewhat 
limited. Corn belt farmers have been 
good buyers of breeding ewes most of 
this year to date. The volume of those 
going back to the country from the 
Chicago market for 1936 is larger than 
in most years recently. Yearling breed- 
ing ewes of fair to good quality are 
quoted largely at $5 to $7.50. Two 
and three-year-olds weighing from 90 
to 140 pounds are valued at $4 to 
$5.50, and solid-mouth ewes of similar 
weights at $3.25 to $4.50. 


One of the bright spots of the lamb 
market at Chicago is the consistently 
good demand for feeding lambs. Re- 
ceipts of such lambs here are meeting 
ready sale, as they have right along. 
The practical top of $8.65 has stood for 
several weeks. Most recent sales at that 
price were of black-faced 62 to 65 
pound range lambs. Light feeders ad- 
vanced the past few days. Real good 
westerns are quoted up to $8.75. Most 
of the good to choice 60 to 75-pound 
lambs are quoted at $8 to $8.65, 
with common to fair, 38 to 55-pound 
averages, valued at $5.50 to $7.75. 


Contracting of western lambs to be 
fed in the corn belt on a contract basis 
is in no large volume this year, a sharp 
contrast to conditions of 1934, which 
was also a drought year. At that time 
shipments from the West were of lambs 
in feeder flesh whereas the supply is by 
no means excessive this year and the 
majority that are being shipped east of 
the Missouri River from ranges this 
fall are fat enough for slaughter. 


A government report of the lamb 
feeding situation which was released 
near mid-October indicates that the 
total number of lambs to be fed in this 
country during the 1936-1937 feeding 
season will be larger than the 1935- 
1936 total, but probably smaller than 
in the 1934-1935 season. Shipments of 
stocker and feeder lambs and sheep, in- 
spected at stockyards markets, into the 
corn belt states for the three months, 
July to September, this year were about 
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6 per cent larger than during the cor- 
responding period of 1935, and about 
equal to the five-year average. 

Advices as to the shipment of fat 
lambs to market from the western 
range states indicate that the movement 
of Colorados from the west slope is 
about over for the season. Fat lambs 
from the pea fields and range of Wash- 
ington and Oregon are expected to run 
in liberal numbers for the next 30 
days, or so. 

What is usually regarded as an “in- 
between” season in lamb marketing is 
being approached and it would not be 
surprising to see something of a letup 
in receipts, temporarily. The movement 
from Rocky Mountain states should 
dwindle soon, and it is early for the 
movement of sizable numbers of fed 
lambs from the corn belt. A few ship- 
ments of the latter have trickled in, 
but no large numbers can be expected 
from corn fields until late in Novem- 
ber. Fed lambs from Idaho will also 
be along in sizable numbers by early 
December. 

Some members of the trade question 
the volume of lambs being fed in Mon- 
tana and there is no accurate check 
on it at present. Word is going 
around that some finishers waited too 
long to buy their feeder lambs and 
were caught short-handed, and were 
obliged to put in ewes for fattening. 

Sharp advances were recently made 
in the fat cattle market at Chicago. 
The ponderous burden of long-fed, 
medium to heavy-weight bullocks 
which held the cattle market in check 
all fall was suddenly lifted a few days 
ago and prices responded with alac- 
rity. A new seasonal top of $11.25 
was chalked up. Western range cattle 
receipts are on the decline but market- 
ing of native grassers and short-feds 
is expected to give the trade generous 
numbers for weeks to come. The per- 
centage of long-fed cattle will become 
smaller, barring the stock show deluge, 
and from all indications favorable 
prices for long-fed steers are in sight. 

The hog market has been steadily 
declining under the weight of heavy 
receipts and sluggish dressed pork de- 
mand, but the decline was checked at 
the close. The recent top of $9.60 was 





at the year’s low spot. Farmers are 
marketing hogs at much lighter weights 
than usual due to high priced corn. 
Hogs are probably at the low point and 
some advance is anticipated. 

Dressed lamb prices on the whole- 
sale market are being held up rela- 
tively high despite the reported slug- 
gishness. Choice carcasses weighing 38 
pounds and down are quoted at’ $15 
to $16 per hundred at Chicago. A 
year ago the price range was $15 to 
$15.50 and two years ago for the same 
week it was $13.00 to $13.50. Compar- 
ing these with prices on the hoof, there 
is the suggestion that perhaps wholesale 
prices are out of line, thereby account- 
ing for the slow outlet. The lamb top 
late in the month was $9.35. The week- 
ly average price for the week ended 
October 24 was $8.50, the lowest for 
any week since August, 1935. A year 
ago when dressed lamb was quoted 
about 50 cents per hundred less than 
at present the lamb top was $10 and 
the average price was $9.35 for the 
week. Two years ago the top was $9.65 
and the average was $9.05, yet dressed 
lamb quotations were about $2.50 un- 
der those of the present. 


Kansas City 


CTOBER lamb prices uncovered 

the lowest position of the fall 
season. The month closed with quo- 
tations $1.25 to $1.35 under the Sep- 
tember close and 85 cents under the 
October top which was recorded on the 
first day of the month. The top price 
outside of $9.35, October 1, and $9.15 
October 14, was $9, and that was paid 
on ten sessions. On nine sessions 
$8.50 was the top and $8.65, $8.75 and 
$8.90 topped three sessions. In the 
first seven days the market broke from 
$9.35 to $8.50 where it held for four 
days, rallied to $9.15 by the 14th, then 
gradually eased off to $8.50 on the 
22nd. The $9 mark was reached on 
the 27th and the month closed with the 
nominal top $8.50. Early in the month 
the offerings were uniformly fat but 
in the latter part shipments carried a 
considerable feeder end, in some cases 
as much as 65 per cent. Fortunately 
demand for feeders broadened and thin 
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lambs sold higher on the close than at 
the outset of the month. 


The aggregate supply of fat lambs 
in October was larger than in the cor- 
responding month last year and the 
price level lower than a year ago. How- 
ever, with that exception, October had 
the best price level in the tenth month 
of any year since 1930. The early snow 
in the high altitude ranges caused 
heavy shipping during the month and 
in many cases offerings did not show 
so much finish as those that were gath- 
ered before the storm. 


Demand was broad during the entire 
month. Shippers were in evidence most 
of the time and local packers bought 
freely. The change-of-ownership priv- 
ilege which went into effect more than 
a year ago at Missouri River markets 
was responsible for drawing an en- 
larged outlet to eastern killers. Judging 
from the increased demand for fat 
lambs that came from some southeast- 
ern sections that area is becoming more 
lamb conscious. A short supply of fat 
native lambs in this district was an 
added factor in demand for western 
offerings. 


Dressed lamb is relatively the cheap- 
est meat on the market. Eastern con- 
suming centers quote $16 to $18 on 
choice steer carcasses, $15 to $17 on 
veal, $16 to $19.50 on pork loins, and 
$14.50 to $16.50 on dressed lamb. 
Cattle prices have advanced and hogs 
have declined, but the break in hogs is 
seasonal, so it is reasonable to antici- 
pate that lambs will go higher rather 
than lower in the next 30 days. Short 
fed lambs are beginning to move to 
market from central and northern feed- 
ing sections, but it is doubtful whether 
this supply will be sufficient to offset 
the falling off in fat range lambs dur- 
ing November. In this immediate trade 
territory there will be few fed lambs 
available before December. The gov- 
ernment report indicates that more 
lambs will be fed this winter than last 
winter. The increase is in Colorado 
and western states and in northern and 
eastern states. There will be a material 
decrease in the Missouri River Valley, 
unless winter wheat pasture is utilized 
to a larger extent than is indicated at 
the present time. 







Outside of an occasional bunch of 
yearlings that sold at $6 to $7 the mut- 
ton supply was old ewes. They sold 
at $1.50 to $4.10, with $3.50 to $3.85 
taking the bulk. The October close 
though 25 cents under the high point 
was above the late September level. 
Demand for breeding ewes was broad 
enough at all times to keep breeding 
prospects cut out of ewe offerings at a 
considerable margin above killer prices. 

Prices for feeding lambs closed Octo- 
ber with a 25-cent advance over open- 
ing quotations and in the highest posi- 
tion of the fall season. Good to choice 
thin lambs brought $7.75 to $8 and 
fleshy kinds suitable for a short finish 
sold up to $8.35. September and early 
October rains, followed by mild warm 
weather, brought out a rapid growth in 
vegetation in the entire area that suf- 
fered most from the summer drought. 
The largest wheat acreage ever sown 
in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri is 
reported off to a good start and many 
wheat fields already have sufficient 
growth to carry livestock. In the last 
two weeks in October shipments of 
feeder lambs into Kansas and Missouri 
were 65 per cent larger than in the same 
period last year. Two years ago, fol- 
lowing the drought of 1934, sheepmen 
grazed some 250,000 lambs on Kansas 
wheat. Some of them got fat enough to 
come straight to markets and others 
attained finish after a short feed at 
feed yards. There is more wheat pas- 
turage available in Kansas now than 
two years ago but unless there is a 
heavy inbound movement in November 
wheat fields will carry comparatively 
few lambs. 

October arrivals were 154,981, com- 
pared with 140,472 in the same month 
last year. The increase originated in 
western states, mostly Colorado and 
Utah. Receipts for the ten months 
were 1,089,691 compared with 1,245,- 
101 in the same period last year. 

C. M. Pipkin 


St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for the month of Oc- 
tober were approximately 79,200 
compared with 67,890 last month and 
76,815 in October, 1935. Of the 
month’s total 51,911 were from the 


range states of Colorado, Idaho, Wy- 
oming, Utah and Montana, and from 
the same states last year 42,644 were 
received. 

The lamb market was a very un- 
even affair throughout the month, and 
closing prices are 75 cents @ $1 lower 
than at the end of September. The 
highest price of the month was $9.25, 
and ‘was paid on the first day for Idaho 
lambs. ‘After the first the top ranged 
from $8.15@8.90 with best at $8.25 
on the extreme close, though choice 
kinds were quotable a little higher. 
Prices on feeders held up well during 
the month, with sales ranging $7.25@ 
8, with best at $7.85 on the close. 
Aged sheep were comparatively scarce 
and closing prices are steady to 50 
cents lower. Ewes are steady to 25 
cents lower, best westerns and natives 
selling up to $3.50 on late days. Year- 
lings and wethers are around 50 cents 
lower, yearlings being quoted up to 
$7.25 on late days, two-year-olds 
around $6 and old wethers $4@4.50. 
There was a fair demand for breed- 
ing ewes earlier in the month, with 
young stock selling up to $6 or higher 
and older kinds $3.50@4.75. 

H. H. Madden. 


Denver 


AT lambs closed the month of Oc- 
tober at Denver 25 to 50 cents 
lower than at the opening while ewes 


lost 15 to 45 cents. Feeder lambs on 
the other hand closed strong to a 
quarter higher. 

Receipts for October were 533,028 
head compared to 726,404 head re- 
ceived in October a year ago. 

Range lambs sold early in October 
from $8.30 to $8.65. During the sec- 
ond week of the month best Colorados 
reached $9.35. Later, however, the 
market declined and at the close good 
range lambs were bringing $8.25 to 
$8.35, with a fair kind from $7.50 to 
$8. Feeding lambs opened the month 
around $8 for best but later many 
loads went from $8.10 to $8.25 with 
medium grades from $7.50 to $8 and 
the common feeders from $7 down. 
Fat ewes that sold up to $3.40 early 
in the month were going around $3 at 
the close with not many above $2.75 
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and plainer ewes from $2 to $2.50, 
Thin ewes sold down to $1.50. Breed- 
er ewes brought $3.25 to $4.25 and 
feeder ewes, $2.15 to $2.75. 

The demand continued strong at 
Denver throughout the month and 
practically everything offered on that 
market found ready outlet. Numerous 
loads of fat lambs were taken for 
shipment to eastern seaboard points 
for slaughter, while numerous other 
loads went to packers in Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, and other middle west- 
ern states. 

Feeder lambs found ready outlet, 
the demand exceeding the supply on 
most sessions. Northern Colorado 
feeders were buying many lambs while 
those from Nebraska, Iowa, and points 
farther east also took large numbers. 

W. N. Fulton 


Omaha 


HE fat lamb market was a rather 

erratic affair throughout the month 
of October with prices dropping $1 @ 
1.25 below the closing levels of the pre- 
vious period. Although occasional 
spurts forced values upward, at no time 
were they equal to the opening figures. 
Demand, for the most part, was in- 
different. As the month ended, most 
offerings moved at $8@8.35. 

Receipts showed a considerable in- 
crease over October of last year, 
amounting to almost 170,000 head 
compared with 151,700 for the same 
period of 1935. 

Supplies of rangers dwindled 
throughout the month, particularly in 
the closing weeks. Less than half of 
the westerns carried enough fleshing to 
meet the needs of killers. Quality 
continued plain. 

Heavier marketings of fed lambs took 
place toward the end of October. Most 
of them were from nearby feed lots. 
The first fed woollies of the season ap- 
peared during the last week. Quality 
of both the woollies and the clippers 
was generally good to choice. Closing 
top on clips stood at $7.75 while wooled 
kinds were eligible for $8.50. Natives 
continued to come in good numbers 
with the bulk going as tops. 

From 50 to 75 per cent of the day-to- 
day receipts from the ranges went out 
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as feeders, amounting to a total of 
69,800 head. This outward movement 
was considerably greater than for 
October of last year when only 49,700 
went out. Last month the feeder ship- 
ments amounted to 85,000. Closing 
values were fully 25 cents below the 
finish of September. Quotable top 
stood at $8 although the number 
eligible for that amount was scarce. 
Most offerings consisted of medium 
lambs that usually moved at $7@7.75. 
Numerous bunches of plain, light sorts 
brought $5.50@6.50. 

Aged sheep were usually plentiful 
with a good share of the run consisting 
of canner ewes. 
vanced 25@40 cents near the close of 
the month on good demand and light- 
ened receipts. 
$3.25@3.90 while canners were quoted 
at $2.@2.75. Business in breeding 
ewes was good early in the month, but 
trading fell of towards the finish. Most 
supplies of full-mouthed breeders were 
cashed at $4.25@5 while yearlings and 
two-year-olds brought $5@6.50. Only 
a limited number of the latter were 
available. 


Fat ewe prices ad- 


Values on fats stood at 


Lester H. Hartwig 





New Textbook on Sheep 


NEW book covering the problems 
of sheep production and manage- 
ment comes from the press under the 
title, “Sheep.” The authors, L. J. Hor- 
lacher, professor of animal husbandry 
and assistant to the Dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of Ken- 
tucky, and Carsie Hammond, professor 
of agricultural education at the same 
institution, are particularly fitted for 
the writing of such a book, which, in 
addition to being a good text for col- 
lege use, should also have interest and 
value for sheepmen generally as a ref- 
erence book, particularly those operat- 
ing farm flocks. 
Copies of “Sheep” can be secured 
through the National Wool Grower at 
$2.00 each. 


Sheep Purchases by 
Russians 


a and goat purchases by repre- 
sentatives of the Russian govern- 
ment in this country this fall total 1800 
head and have an estimated total pur- 
chase price of $90,000. The selections 
made by the Russians are being assem- 
bled from the nine states where pur- 
chases were made (Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Oregon, Utah, Montana, Wyoming, 
Ohio, California and Idaho) and pre- 
pared for loading on the Russian boat 
scheduled to leave from a Texas gulf 
port about the middle of this month. 

Purchases of Rambouillet sheep were 
as follows: 

M. Alge and Son, Arlington, Ohio, 6; 
J. F. Heath, Argyle, Texas, 1; Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla., 2; Ex- 
periment Station, Sonora, Texas, 5; W. H. 
Simmons, Brownwood, Texas, 21; Williams 
& Pauly, Deer Lodge, Mont., 23; W. C. 
Pendleton, Parowan, Utah, 5; E. R. Lyman, 
Parowan, Utah, 1; George A. Lowe, Paro- 
wan, Utah, 4; John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah, 14; W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah, 25; J. O. Rinderknect, Providence, 
Utah, 5; Utah Agricultural College, 21; 
Coiner Bros., Twin Falls, Idaho, 8; W. S. 
Hansen, Collinston, Utah, 72; King Bros. 
Co., Laramie, Wyo., 9; J. W. Owens & Son, 
Ozona, Texas, 32; Victor Pierce, Ozona, 
Texas, 57; Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, 
Wyo., 2. 

Hampshire purchases included: 

Mt. Haggin Land and Livestock Co., An- 
aconda, Mont., 204; Walter Hubbard, 
Junction City, Ore., 38; Frank Brown, Carl- 
ton, Ore., 17; Chauncey Hubbard, Cor- 
vallis, Ore., 7; T. S. Teeter, Imbler, Ore., 
8; J. A. Eggleston, Enterprise, Ore., 15; 
Mike Rayes, Summerville, Ore., 16; H. C. 
Avery, La Grande, Ore., 2; Coiner Bros., 
Twin Falls, Idaho, 1. 

Romney-Marsh purchases were as 
follows: 

Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif., 23; 
Dallas M. Gould, Hidesville, Calif., 35; G. 
W. Carroll, Rickreall, Ore., 10; M. Mon- 
creiffe, Big Horn, Wyo., 1. 

Six Corriedales were taken from the 
King flock in Wyoming and two from 
M. Moncreiffe, also of Wyoming. 

The goat purchases were made from 
Bob Reid, Grant McGregor and Tom 
Reid of New Mexico and M. D. Tay- 
lor, J. R. Stewart, Bryan Hunt, Fred 
Earwood, O. J. Camp, B. M. Halbert, 
C. F. Briggs, W. S. Orr and the Ex- 
periment Station in Texas. 
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HOME COMFORT CAMP 
FOR TRAILER, TRUCK OR WAGON 
High front corners clear brush and rocks 


Shipped knocked 


down—easy to set up. Built By 


Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, 
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OLIVER LAMB CARRIER 


The Only Successful Lamb Carrier 
on the Market 


JOHN DAY HARDWARE CO. 
John Day, Oregon 














W. S. HANSEN 


Breeder of 
Registered Rambouillet Sheep 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 
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Our Undefeated Grand Champion Ewe 














Killa M the 
TICKS ond LICE 
in ONE 


DIPPING 


ECAUSE all ticks, lice and nits are killed 

in just one dipping, you save the time, 

the work and the cost of a second dipping to get the 
after-hatch. Dip remaining in the fleece protects 
against fresh attacks. Cooper’s Dip is a splendid 
tonic to the skin. Not only increases the value of 
the wool but actually increases the quantity as 
well. Used the world over for more than 90 years. 


NOW CHEAPER THAN EVER 


Amazing new improvement increases killing power. Greater 
dilution cuts dipping costs one-third. The large Package, 
$1.75, now makes 150 gallons. The Case, $16.50, now makes 
1500 gal. (prices F.O.B. Chicago). Dipping costs are cut to 
about Ic per gallon or 4c per head. If your dealer cannot 
supply you order from us direct. Write for Bulletin 238. 


Stock Carried at 
SaltLake City - - - C.F. Wiggs, 224S.W. Temple St. 
Portland, Oregon Manning Warehouse Co. 
San Antonio, Texas - - - - Merchants Transfer Co. 
San Francisco - - - - San Francisco Warehouse Co. 


Made by William Cooper & Nephews, Inc. 
1908 Clifton Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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1.065 DEHYDRATED PINE TAR OIL 

BLOW-FLY REPELLENT 

ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 

A \ ll) Mi 4 Md dé 

1 Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, 

Wire Cuts, Wool Maggots, Grub 

N in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty Nose, 

NN Soothing, Healing, Non-poisonous. 
The Perfect Wound Dressing. 


SOLD UNDER POSITIVE 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


American Turpentine & Tar Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 























Marketing Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 


734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Oregon - Washington - Idaho 


California - Nevada 




















Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 13) 
Nathrop 


We have been having rather change- 
able weather (October 26). Compared 
with October of the last two or three 
years, we have had more cold weather, 
but with feed above average. Winter 
feed on private lands is plentiful. 

Ewe lambs kept over for breeding 
are about the same in number as last 
year. 2 ©. Mk 


Newcastle 


We have had two good storms, and 
the range is fair (October 29). Pros- 
pects for winter feed are poor. 

I think the regulation of the Taylor 
grazing districts is very unsatisfactory. 
I also think the local board system is a 
failure. The feeling exists that board 
members are prejudiced in passing upon 
applications for licenses. -The appli- 
cations of some of the oldest and best 
equipped outfits have been rejected. 
The sheepmen, however, are holding 
onto their lambing grounds, trusting for 
hearings with the Grazing Division. 
They have no place to go now and must 
buy hay or lease pasture until Novem- 
ber 15. H. Jolley 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures were below normal 
much of the time, and moisture was 
deficient as a general rule, in the areas 
occupied by livestock. Sheep are in 
excellent condition and many are be- 
ing moved. Cattle are in fair to good 
shape, needing better forage. Winter 
range prospects are poor in some north- 
eastern and southwestern counties, but 
they are appreciably better elsewhere. 


Deming 


We have not had such good con- 
ditions on the range this October as we 
had the last two years. Feed on the 
public domain winter range is scattered, 
some good and some bad. That on 
private lands is fair (October 28). 

Feeder lambs were contracted in 
October for 7 cents. Ewes of mixed 
ages brought $3.50 to $6 per head. 
Fine-wooled ewe lambs were contracted 

(Continued on page 30) 
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AHLANDERS’ SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 


Will save 
you $75 per 
month in 
feed of 
horses, and 
yet give 
you the use 
of your 
truck for 
hauling 
lambs, feed, 
etc. 


Can ve drawn by car or saddle horse. Has 


full sized bed, stove, 
large storage compartments, etc. 
100% weatherproof. 


drawers, 


cupboard, table, bins, 
Insulated steel top. 


Write for details and prices 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 


476 So. University Ave. 


Provo, Utah 








COWBOY Bats 


Shirts, Chaps Saddles etc Boots 


Top Quality at Saving Prices! 


EY ERYTHING for ranch wear 
shown in big NEW catalog. Po 


alar makes. 


orld’s latgest stock. 


Shipment today. Satisfaction - j 
anteed. Complece line of Stetsons. ei AE 


Write for F 


31 LAWRENCE ST 


EE catalog in colors. 
“WE PAY THE POSTAGE’ 


STOCKMAN-FARMER Co. 


FREE * 


DENVER COLO | Catalog) 











PERFECT 
| =F.N oe eX tS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


67 West Broadway 


Send for Free:-Sam 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


les 








FOR ALL 
LIVESTOCK 


WORM CAPSULES 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C.T.) effectively 
DESTROYS STOMACH WORMS 
IN SHEEP — ALSO LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS & HOOK WORMS 
inOTHER LIVESTOCK, HOGS, DOGS, etc. 
Easy to give, safe, exact in dose—Nema 


Capsules, pro 


rly used, do a thorough 


job without ill drug effect— Low cost. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


FREE 


WORM 
BULLETINS 
NO. 650 
AND 
NO. 661 


Worm Bulletin, No. 
650 tells you the right 
waytowormlivestock 
and No. 661, the right 
way to worm poultry. 
Helpful, Practical, 
Instructive. 

WRITE TO DESK N-13-L 


Animal Industry Dept. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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YOU'LL. HAVE 
TO COME IN 
BY THE SIDE 















































MEATS IN STORAGE 


RACTICALLY no beef or lamb is placed 

in what is commonly termed as “cold 
storage” by Swift & Company for selling as 
steaks, chops, roasts, etc., by retail meat 
dealers. We know this is contrary to the gen- 
eral belief of producers and consumers. 

The main reason why fresh meats are not 
put in what is commonly termed as “cold 
storage” is that it is unprofitable. Just as soon 
as beef and lamb are frozen for selling over 
the retail butcher’s block, the price at which 
they may be sold immediately drops two or 
three cents a pound. Storage charges further 
increase this cost. Although we believe frozen 
beef and lamb are just as good as unfrozen, the 
consumer will not pay as much for the frozen. 


To the foregoing we should add that you 
may see from time to time where 60,000,000 
pounds of beef and lamb are in storage. Do 
not let these figures confuse you. These fig- 
ures represent meat that has been put in 
storage to be used in the manufacture of sau- 
sage products and other prepared meats. 
Practically none of this meat will be sold as 
steaks, chops, and roasts. Further, although 
60,000,000 pounds of meat seems like a large 
amount, still it represents the beef from only 
approximately 100,000 average cattle which is 
a very small percentage of the 12,000,000 
cattle slaughtered annually in the United 
States. A similar statement may be made 
for lamb. 


Swift & Company 


Over a period of years, Swift & Company’s net profits from all sources 
have averaged only a fraction of a cent per pound. 
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Around the Range Country | ¢ 
SHEEPMEN — |T 1S IMPORTANT (Continued from page 28) ? 
for $5, and crossbreds, $4.50. Yearling 
THAT YOUR IODIZED STOCK SALT cme tae teen selling ot $6. ! 
BEAR THIS SEAL OF APPROVAL Ewe lambs kept over this year for 
breeding stock are about 75 per cent of 
the number kept last year. 
HE PROPER 10- posure to sun and rain, we are inclined to | The regulation of Taylor grazing 
DINE content of advise the use of a standard iodized salt istri i : > 
Stock Salt for Winter containing around .15 pereent of potassiom |cstricts has not been satisfactory so 
feeding is important. iodide instead of the weaker mixture of .02 | far. The local board system is unfair to 
States one eminent authority*: “In buying ercent.” S . 
iodeh Sim, Be cane toch GRMN Ga Ge © Wali welt, Ranting the bine Seat of Ag! Grey treme Bete. Some were pleased 
percentage of potassium iodide clearly  proval will give your sheep sufficient Iodine | With the treatment received, but others ) 
stated . . . Considering the way in which and assure strong, vigorous, healthy young. j j i ons ? 
salt is used and handl- Mail postcard pa fine feeding pooklot and received nothing * all all. Quite Cn ri ; 
ed, the possibility of names of manufacturers privileged to use of the public domain licensees are being 4 
Iodine loss from salt the Iodine Seal of Approval. Address Dept. required to reduce the number of their ; 
F R s . mixtures through ex- NWG-11. ; . 
livestock. . 
FEEDING | a? # Kennedy ; 
BOOKLET / IODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Roswell 
120 BROADWAY NEW YORK NY Conditions on the range have been % 
excellent, and prospects for fall and 
‘Name upon request. winter feed are good (October 20). 
Six cents was the price paid in feeder 
Seca aU aAT EN aLTaT lamb contracts in September. The 
Biwearioe Boots. Comtortable A | number of breeding lambs kept over is = 
idles built with 60 years exper- ey tg th ie 
yb Be tare fo gue our pelos , HOG & CA about the same as last year. 
FREE ATION ; ; 
I believe that as long as regulations 
WESTERN SADDLE MFG. CO. are taken through local boards, the 
— a Pht Ho, OAL ARETE Taylor Act will work out satisfactorily. 
About one third of the holders of pub- 
lic domain licenses are being required 
to reduce the numbers of their live- 
R , — A. C. Hendricks 
unning a farm slimameen 
: ° A great deal of warm weather oc- 
isa lot easier curred, but the closing week was cooler. a 
° Rains were general over the northern — 
with a telephone portion and in some eastern counties 
the latter part of the month, being suf- 
to help you ficiently heavy to benefit fall pastur- 
: age in most sections. Livestock are 
generally in satisfactory shape. 
A telephone runs your errands, keeps WESTERN TEXAS 
you in touch with members of your Temperatures were below normal 
family or friends in other towns, brings most of the time, with only a few days 
market news and when help is needed, above. A little precipitation occurred 
your telephone brings it quickly. One the second week, and again in the last 
oil > am ‘gate week, but as a rule it was drier farther x 
' a ee ee west, and the range country needs 7 
times the cost of service. moisture more or less badly. Forage 
and livestock are as a rule in good 
shape, though not excellent, especially 
in far western counties. 
Christoval 
The Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Company We have had 15 inches of rain since 
September 14, and conditions are much 
better (November 1) than they have 
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UNION STOCK YARDS 
North Salt Lake, Utah 


2 


Your Home Market for 
Livestock — Owned and 
Operated by Local Stock- 


men. 


Fat and Feeder Stock 


in good demand. 














IF YOU HAVE FOR SALE 
OR 
WANT TO PURCHASE 
RAMS, EWES, FAT OR 
FEEDER LAMBS 


Telephone or Write 


ATLAS OLYMPIA COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


P. O. Box 367 Oakdale, California 
Tel. 226F2 - 56F2 











©Ohe 
HOTEL UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


Seasoned travelers appreciate 
the reasonable prices, the 
cordial hospitality and up-to- 
date appointments of this 
distinguished hotel. 


_——— 


Rooms without bath 
Rooms with bath 


$2.00 per day 











SHEEPMEN'S BOOKS 


Horlacher & Hammond’s Sheep.................. $2.00 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool.... 3.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 

Range and Pasture 4.50 
Sampson’s Native American Forage 

Plants 5.00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 

M t 4.00 











FOR SALE BY 


National Wool Growers Assn. 
| 509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 











been the last two or three years. Pros- 
pects for winter feed are very good. 
The feed on private lands is excellent. 

Contracts for feeder lambs were made 
in October at 614 to 7 cents a pound. 
Straight ewe lambs have also been 
contracted from 614 to 7 cents. Year- 
ling ewes have been selling at $6 and 
$6.50 per head. 

About the same number of ewe lambs 
will be kept over this year for breeding 
purposes. 

J. H. O'Harrow Company 


Del Rio 


We have had fine rains and the range 
is excellent (October 26). Prospects 
for winter are very good. 

Yearling ewes sold for $6.50 per 
head. 

I think more ewe lambs were kept 
over for breeding purposes. 

Dr. B. F. Orr 





Statement of the Ownership, 
Management, Circulation, Ete., 
Required by the Acts of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, and 
March 3, 1933 


Of the National Wool Grower, published 
monthly at Salt Lake City, Utah, for Oc- 
tober 1, 1936. 


State of Utah 
County of Salt Lake ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared F. R. Marshall, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor and business man- 
ager of the National Wool Grower and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and bus- 
iness managers are: 

Publisher, National Wool Growers Assn. 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Editor, F. R. Marshall, 509 McCornick 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Managing Editor, None. 

Business Manager, F. R. Marshall, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

2. That the owner is: National Wool 
Growers Association, an unincorporated body 


. $l 








A BETTER CAMP FOR YOUR MONEY 


Trail 
Tongues, 
Bows, 
Slats 
and 
Covers 


DeLuxe anu ramous for 
Standard Camps Forty-seven Years 
OTTO O. OBLAD 
New Location Phone Wasatch 2412 
132-136 East 5th South Salt Lake City, Ut. 
Can ship to any point on railroad 











KING BROS. CO. 


Breeders of 


RAMBOUILLET AND 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


Laramie, Wyoming 


Yearling Rambouillet Ewe—Champion at Port- 
land International. Weight 233 pounds. Sired 
by Briggs 2081, purchased by us at the 
National Ram Sale. 


Two-year-old Corriedale Ram—Champion at 

Portland International and Denver Stock Show. 

Weight 311 pounds. King Bros. Ce. 2770, 
sired by Imported Guthrie C.-28-8. 


We Offer 
For the Season’s Trade 


2000 RAMBOUILLET AND 
CORRIEDALE RAMS 


Also Ewes of Both Breeds 
SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS 











The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 340,217 Rambouillets 
mow on record. Membership Fee $10.00 


Rambouillets are dual purpose. 
“More wool and mutton to the acre than any 
other breed,” and in addition to playing a 
most important part in the sheep industry 
of the United States, have been exported to 
nearly every country in the world. 


President—W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 

Vice-President—C., P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, 
Marysville, Ohio. 


DIRECTORS 


W. S. Alge Arlington, Ohio 
Frank L, Hall Crawford, Nebr. 
. W. Owens. Ozona, Texas 
3 ionese Collinston, Utah 
Josep ph H. King Laramie, Wyomin 
rank Bullard W , Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of members, 
pedigree blanks, ete., address 
the Secretary 


American 





























AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS’N. 


The best combination lamb and wool pro- 
ducing breed. ita for 65 years. All 
foundation stock from New Zealand and Aus- 
tralian certified flocks. Registration Fees—50c 
Pres.—Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; 
Vice Pres.—L. L. Crane, ae Rosa, Calif. ; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Fredrick 8S. Hultz, 818 
Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 


DIRECTORS 


~Morgantown, Va. 

Estelline, South Dances 

Richard | ee .Birds Landing, Calif. 

J. 3 } EES, College Station, Texas 

J. ES ramie, bs mr 

eae Miller. ebraska 

R. W. Phillips. ‘deMinuville — 
John Toliver...... 
J. H. Whitmore. 

Cyrus Young. “St Anthony, Idaho 


For History of Breed, List of Members, Rules 
and Pedigree Blanks Address the Secretary 























Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 








SALT LAKE 
ENGRAVING 


» 158 REGENT STRE 
LAKE 


of Salt Lake City, Utah (R. C. Rich, presi- 
dent, and F. R. Marshall, secretary), and 
thirteen unincorporated state wool growers’ 
associations. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 

None. 

F. R. MARSHALL, Editor 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 2nd 
day of October, 1936. 

Leona B. Coursey, Notary Public. 
My commission expires September 26, 1939. 





Index to Advertisers 





COMMERCIAL 
CAMP WAGONS AND TENTS 


Ahlander Mfg. Co., Provo, Utah...........2.........:00:++:28 
Otto O. Oblad, Salt Lake City, Utah........................ 


Sidney Stevens Impl. Co., Ogden, Utah 


EAR TAGS, BRANDS, ETC. 


American Turpentine & Tar Co, New 
Orleans (Pinetrel) 


Wm. Cooper & Nephews, Chicago (Sheep Dip) 
Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake City, Utah.. 


Iodine Educational Bureau, 120 Broadway, 
New York City 


John Day Hardware Co., John Pee, Ore., 
(Oliver Lamb Carrier)... 


Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich............-...........-..-+- 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah............ 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Atlas Olympia Co., Oakdale, Calif.................--.::0-+-+ 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Mtn. States Tel. & Tel. Co... 

Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 


Paragon Printing Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 


PACKERS 


Armour & Co. 


SADDLES AND HARNESS 


Stockman-Farmer Co., 1631 Larimer St., Denver....28 


Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer St., 
Denver 


STOCK YARDS 


Chicago Union Stock Yards 

Denver Union Stock Ward s............0-..-<.csc<.-cccccceonsss: 
Omaha Union Stock Yards : 

Salt Lake Union Stock Yards.................... 


Pacific Wool Growers 


SHEEP 


W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 


American and Delaine Merino, Xenia, Ohio................ 
American Corriedale, Laramie, Wyo 
American Hampshire, Detroit, Mich 
American Rambouillet, Marysville, Ohio.................... 


American Shropshire, Lafayette, Indiana 


7 
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The National Wool Crowe 


|} HAMPSHIRES 


The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 
ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 

Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 
American Hampshire Sheep 


Association 


72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH, 
Helen Tyler Belote, Actg. Secy. 


Frank Brown, President Carlton, Oregon 





MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 








THEY MUST BE SHROPSHIRES 


If you want Even-Weight 
Market-Toppers 


In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling 
at no extra cost to you 


The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 
AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS'N. 


C. Brougton, Pres. J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 














SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Horlacher & Hammond’s Sheep..$2.00 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep 
and Wool 
Sampson’s Range Sheep and 
Pasture Management 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry 
on Range and Pasture 
Sampson’s Native American 
Forage Plants 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 


For Sale By 


National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











Please Mention The 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
When Writing Advertisers 




















